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LENGTHENING LIFE. 

TOTWITHSTANDING all that religion and phi- 
N losophy tell us, there ave few of us, and those 
only under the pressure of great distress, disease, 
or Joss, or trouble, that do not hold length of days 
to be a blessing, and do not look with interest on 
the report from physicians and scientific people that 
the average of human life is lengthening, and that 
where once, not two hundred years ago, fourscore 
was an age of wonder, now nearly fivescore is not 
infrequent; and that not only is life longer, but 
limbs are stronger, men are of better stature, women 
are of more endurance. It is, of course, quite well 
known that the armor of the Middle Ages can be 
forced on by but few of the men of to-day, and that 
men are much taller now than the doorways under 
which if their forefathers entered without stooping 
they had to be shorter than their descendants. It is 
rather to be doubted if the ameliorations and allevi- 
ations of life that go under the head of luxuries have 
had much to do with increasing the stature or the 
longevity of the race as yet. On the contrary, many 
of these Juxuries must have been in some degree en- 
ervating, and cannot have tended toward promoting 
endurance or making those who enjoy them hardy. 
The modern improvements of houses heated by hot 
air and steam, of rapid transit, of a thousand once 
unheard-of delicacies of food within the reach of al 
most all, together with the advance of medical sci- 
ence, and the absence of great need of exposure that 
formerly existed, with the wearing of more suitable 
clothes, with an enlarged knowledge of hygiene, have 
all undoubtedly tended to keep those alive who in 
earlier times would have died out of hand while 
meeting and enduring the harder conditions of life. 
Living, then, they have imparted to their children a 
weakened physical frame and a lowered vitality, and 
have in so much only impaired and vitiated the race 
of humanity. But the probability is that in time 
the same influences which made it possible for these 
weaker ones to live, will vitalize and strengthen and 
build up their descendants, and so restore the aver- 
age in that way, and really on a higher scale at last; 
and in the mean while those that were always strong, 
and were born of the strong, will have been going on 
constantly to greater strength and greater length of 
days, helping in their way to leaven the mass. 

It is now maintained among those of a scientific 
habit, that is, who insist upon accuracy, that the sto- 
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ries of marvellous old age in various individuals are 
untrue; that Dr. Parr is a myth, along with Titho- 
nus; that no Countess of Desmond ever lived to be a 
hundred and forty, but that two ladies continued the 
title during that period of time; and so of all the rest. 
To-day there are few among those who have come 
over seas to make a home in America but will inform 
vou of those in their acquaintance who have passed 
the century's boundary line; but the stories are enti- 
tled probably only to as little credit as those of the 
same peasant order of mind of an earlier era. Yet 
we have seen in our own time the life of M. Chevreul 
draw to an end in its one-hundred-and-third year, 
with every faculty alert; and many of us have begun 
to have in our experience knowledge of some one in- 
dividual who has approached if not equalled as old 
an age, so that we have ceased to consider eighty as 
very great age at all. 

The fact of age is not told altogether by years, and 
not even by gray hairs and wrinkles, since those 
sometimes come early. One may be eighty and have 
gray hairs and wrinkles, but the spirit within will 
assert itself in the desire still to be and to do that is 
always a part of youth. Hair will whiten and mus- 
cles will shrink, leaving the skin to shrivel and wrin- 
kle as years go on, even when the health is perfect; 
but let the health be perfect, and no matter what the 
years or the wrinkles are, the spirit will be young. 
Hence to create and maintain health is the work of 
those who look for happiness in longevity; for, al 
though one may not shrink from very old age in any 
circumstances, regarding it as a part of the working 
of Providence, yet no one can wish to become pain- 
fully feeble and decrepit, with all he was in ashes, un- 
less he is willing to sigh with Tithonus about the 


“Happy men that have the power to die, 
And grassy barrows of the happier dead.” 


Any one whose opinion has worth would prefer death 
itself to that senility where the mental powers halt, 
and the spirit is so clogged with weakness as to give 
forth no ray. But since life has been described as a 
disease, cause unknown, diagnosis variable, prognosis 
fatal, it is self-evident that the disease has to be fought 
from the first, and if the termination is to find us dy- 
ing, like old Chapman’s hero, on our feet, we have to 
re-enforce our powers all the way along. The wise 
parent will see to it then, the wise child will see to it 
later; for sound bodily habits are of course at the 
root of all success in the effort. 

Perhaps the first element of this life- prolonging 
health 
enough of it; never so rich as to encourage a scrof 
ulous tendency; never so simple as to make it ap- 
proach inanition through failure to tempt the appetite 
keenly to take sufficient--sound nourishment being 
the means of killing out the weeds in more than 
grass fields. But in order to procure an eager appe- 
tite for food that is not viciously stimulating through 
unwholesome pungencies, active exercise is neces- 
sary of a sort that will put the muscles in use, and 
cause only that normal waste which makes the system 
eall for repairs; that which aerates the blood, circu- 
lates it strongly, and makes the pores and other pro- 
cesses throw off everything that is effete. Food and 
exercise obtained, comes bathing, the keeping open 
of the innumerable pores with the cleanliness afford- 
ed by soap and water and friction. Work then just 
enough for interest, and never enough for fatigue; 
and under such a course sleep follows as a natural 
consequence; nerves will be sound, and it will be 
seen are able to encounter successfully any strain 
that would keep less healthy nerves alert in the 
hours that belong to rest. With this régime estab- 
lished, life will pursue an even tenor that may be as 
full of happiness as other circumstances will allow, 
and, at all events, full of physical comfort. 

Yet, as the years proceed, those that proceed with 
them will see that, however young the spirit is, 
the body cannot obey it with impunity, and the 
strength must be husbanded. The staying power is 
not there to maintain the spirit, and there must be 
moderation in all things. The exercise must be taken, 
but it must be gentle; the bath must be enjoyed, but 
it must be warm; the food must be nourishing, but it 
must be light and regular, and eaten at the hours 
when the digestive processes are at their best. All 
this established as a matter of course, the why and 
wherefore must be dismissed from thought; there 
must be no solicitude and watching of one’s self; 
there must be an interest kept up in things apart. 
Food, sleep, exercise, baths, no hereditary taint, and, 
above all, no worry, and why should not one live to 
be a hundred ? 


is suitable food — simple, nourishing, and 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
GOOD SOCIETY AND THE BEST SOCIETY. 
HERE are very few social problems which may not be 
found well treated, at some point, in Miss Austen’s ad- 
mirable novels. The whole question of social limitations, 
for instance, is keenly analyzed when Henry Elliot, in Per- 
suasion, gives serious counsel to his cousin Anne. She has 


just said to him, “ My idea of good company is the company 
of clever, well-informed people, who have a great deal of 
conversation ; that is what I call good company.” 


“You 
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are mistaken,” he said, gently; “that is not good company ; 
that is the best. Good company requires only birth, edu- 
cation, and manners; and with regard to education is not 
very nice.” If this distinction held weight in the conven- 
tional England of nearly a century ago, it holds more 
weight in the America of to-day, where neither birth, edu- 
cation, nor manners are absolutely essential in what is 
called good company ; and the one consideration of wealth 
is often found enough, at least if in the second generation, 
to replace them all. The distinction between good society 
and the best society is to be found everywhere, and it com- 
monly depends very much on the individual ambition 
which is to be made the aim. If it is hard to get into the 
good, it is equally hard to get into the best: but the 
standards of the two differ, and so do the methods to be 
adopted. In a city like New York, for instance, many a 
man belongs to the Century Club who could by no means 
get into the Knickerbocker Club; but it is equally true 
that many a man obtains membership of the Knicker- 
bocker who could not possibly be chosen into the Century ; 
and if all are satisfied no harm is done, 
satisfied. 


But many are not 
And it is the same with the other sex: many a 
woman, for instance, who is winning just reputation as an 
artist is tormented with the transferred to 
some worldly set, however dull. But there are, on the other 
hand, women who have all that fashionable life can give 
them, and who would gladly exchange it all for the more 
unconventional and sparkling life which is supposed, at 
least, to exist among artists and literary people. 

It is always to be remembered that the limits of good 
society are fixed numerically by the size of our houses. 
Much of the newspaper complaint about the alleged “ Four 
Hundred” of New York was rendered meaningless by the 
simple fact that this number represents the extreme limit 
of large private drawing-rooms, and the utmost practical 
convenience of a visiting list. There must therefore be a 
selection; and this selection is naturally made not on the 
basis of brains, but of the ability to dress well, or to“ en- 
tertain” well, and, to a limited extent, of good manners. 
The same limitation of numbers applies even in a city like 
London. I once ventured to remark to the late Lady Am- 
berley that I should think a purely aristocratic society 
must necessarily be dull, because it must imply choosing 
one’s guests not for their agreeableness, but for their rank, 
and this must bring in many stupid persons. She said that 
it would be so but for the fact that the English aristocracy 
was a body very much larger than any drawing-rooms 
would hold; there must therefore be a selection, and you 
might choose the pleasantest. “I lots of dukes’ 
daughters,” she added, naively, “who get hardly any at 
tention whatever,” 


desire to be 


know 


This lumping of dukes’ daughters en 
masse by one who had personally encountered and weighed 
them was certainly a delicious morsel for a curious Amer 
ican observer, and was worth whole pages of Thackeray. 
But it illustrates the plain fact that good society is self- 
limited in numbers; it has hard enough work to squeeze in 
all who are entitled to admission, whether on the basis of 
rank, as in London, or of wealth, as in New York; and as 
for its undertaking to go outside and bring in anybody on 
the basis of wit or knowledge or virtue, this is hardly to be 
expected, 

Fortunately there is apt to be more of sense and diserim- 
ination in the individual members of any social cirele than 
is apparent in the cirele collectively. The same Lady 
Ambeniey—who was, it will be remembered, a very inde- 
pendent personage, and named a little danghter after Lu- 
cretia Mott-—told me that she had been accustomed from 
childhood to see literary and scientific men received at the 
house of her father (Lord Stanley of Alderley) as affording 
the most agreeable society. She had been used, in other 
words, not merely to good company, but to the best com- 
pany, according to the standard laid down in Miss Ansten’s 
novel. The same trait is often noticeable, no doubt, in the 
millionaire aristocracy of our cities; the late Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor, for instance, had a marked taste not only for 
good society, but for the very best. In some respects we 
are better off in America: it must be owned that men of 
intelleet in London manifest more of habitual deference 
toward the cireles of rank than is shown by the cor- 
responding class in this country toward the circles of 
wealth. In England rank looks down, and intellect to 
some extent looks up; in America wealth may affect to 
look down, but it is very certain that intellect does not 
look up—a distinetion which I am borrowing, I believe, 
from that very acute observer, Mr. Howells. In the cases 
which sometimes occur, where a man of promise in litera- 
ture or science happens to come into wealth, abandons his 
pursuits, and devotes himself to playing billiards and driv- 
ing four-in-hand, he is apt to be regarded, at least among 
his old associates, as having stepped downward. He has 
voluntarily dropped into good society out of the lest soci- 
ety, where he belonged. 

It is curious to notice, in the most newly organized Amer- 
ican community, how those whose wealth has brought them 
into good company show a blind unconscious longing for 
that which is the best. You can almost tell the stage at 
which the Silas Laphams have attained by the tastes they 
manifest. First come, of course, horses and the diamond 
pin, and many go no farther. Many soon attain to gardens 
and greenhouses, then come picture-galleries, then music, 
and lastly books. There are subdivisions even in these 
stages. In respect to books, for instance, the taste very 
often begins with the bindings; and it is only very grad- 
ually that the aspirant comes to be among that class of 
whom the book-fancier said, contemptuously : “ Books, sir! 
I give you my word of honor that he knows nothing at all 
about books—except, perhaps, their insides!” So of man- 
ners, there is often a steady march from the eager rattle 
and ceaseless activity, which are all that merely good soci- 
ety asks, into the refinement and thoughtfulness which 
come where society is at its best. Art, study, even dis- 
interested philanthropy, all tend not merely to brighten 
the thoughts, but to improve the manners. To discover 
the finest manners, we must often look away from the 
fashionables and fix our eyes on the saints—upon Quaker- 
esses, Sisters of Charity, and women like Dinah in Adam 
Bede. Aud surely where the best manners are, in this sense, 
there is the best society. ae a 
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THE DAUGHTER AT HOME. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
I.—TO WHOM DOES SHE BELONG? 


DO not expect to receive the assent of all, or of even the ma- 

jority, of my readers to the opinions which I express in the 
present series, and in this especial paper; but I express my own 
convictions, and I shall have gained an important end if my thought 
awakens yours, 

The fatal error of many a mother is in considering the little 
woman as exclusively her own property. “It’s my child,” we 
hear every day. “I shall do what I like with my own.” 

Did it never occur to you, dear mother, that the child is not 
yours in any such absolute sense as your words claim? How 
much heartache and pain and wretchedness we should save our- 
selves if we would only recognize in the beginning this everlasting 
truth—that the child is simply a spirit given into our care to 
train, so far as we can, into right ways of thinking and of living, 
with a body to nurture to maturity; to become after that, in 
some cases, as independent of us as if it had been born a brother 
or sister instead of our own child! 

We might learn a lesson here from what we 
orders of nature; for example, the birds. No mother is more 
tender and devoted than the bird mother. Does not still 
her restless nature to sit patiently for days and weeks on her 
precious eggs? Does she not wear herself out in feeding and 
comforting her nestlings, protecting them by every device in 


call the lower 


she 


gs, 
her power, even with her life? 
are grown and trained to procure their own food, they become as 
brothers of one family, perfectly friendly, but entirely independent 
of each other. With our more complex nature we cannot, nor 
would we desire, of course, to imitate the bird; but the nearer 
we approach its wisdom the happier will it be for us, and the 
better for all. Nor is this cold-heartedness or indifference ; it 
is simply common-sense, 

When those immortal spirits who have been under your care 
in childhood’s preparatory school are adult, they owe you, as a 
matter of fact, absolutely nothing. What you have done for 
them was in payment of the debt you owe for your own bringing 
up; moreover, you have been more than paid in the happiness 
they have given you. If you have taken advantage of their help- 
less dependence on you to win their respect and love, they will 


Yet so soon as those little ones 


be dear friends all their lives—the best and dearest and closest 
you can possibly have. If you have not, they will possibly go their 
In either case they have their own lives 
They are and must be free, and 
you have no right to dictate. Their life is not yours to dispose 
of. They belong to themselves and to God Happy is the mother 
who can realize this truth, and govern herself by it. 


ways and forget you. 
to live; they cannot live yours, 


Whatever may have been the case a hundred years ago, parent- 
ye successfully maintained on the lines 


al authority to-day cannot 
of an absolute despotism, in which the stronger terrorizes the 
weaker. The mother should not deliver arbitrary commands, say- 
ing to even her youngest child, “ Do this or that because I say so.” 
Instead it should be, ‘* Do this, because I am older and wiser than 
you, and I know that such and such things will result if you dis 
‘ ’ Obedience should be secured by gentleness, reasonable- 
ness ; With 
weak judgment, our infirm wills, our hasty tempers, we should not 


obey 
‘ by influence rather than by arbitrary foree. our 
assume the part of military dictator even to our babies in the nurs- 

If. 
controlled. Our little ones demand from us justice, and justice is 
the one foundation on which a happy home can be built. To tell 
the truth invariably, to keep every promise sacredly, to abstain if 
possible from threats, but if we threaten, to carry out the threat, 
are needful if we would receive and keep our children’s respect. 
If we prove worthy of this, the children will not withhold it. At 
a very early age their little hearts comprehend and respond to 
justice. 

Punishment as administered by many parents is an outrage 
upon the human spirit. Punishment should be the natural conse- 
quence of wrong-doing, and the smallest child is quite able to see 
the justice of this. There is no difficulty in governing children 
without descending to gross brutality, and also without allowing 
them to rule us, if we can only behave with common-sense, can- 





ery. The mother should be quiet, loving, and, above all, se 


dor, and love. 

In case of a fault, the parent should present the thing to the 
child’s reason (and reason is developed in the very young), and 
faithfully and without temper point out the result; more impor- 
tant still, we should let the disobedience have its natural penalty. 
Do not tell a bov not to play in the mud because he will make 
himself unfit to be seen, and then when he does it, first scold or 
beat him, and then proceed to falsify your own words by dressing 
him up clean again. Be consistent. Let him find that he és unfit 
to be seen, let him go as he has made himself, till he feels the 
disgrace of it; that he is debarred from society, that he cannot 
be received by clean people; and let him remain so as long as 
the clothes should have been worn. That lesson will be learne 
and next time he will believe you. 

In regard to the little daughter, I warn you, mothers, arbitrary 
punishment—such as a slap, for example—may give the death- 
blow to your hopes of future happiness with her. I have known 
more than once a blow to leave its impress for life, in proud reserve, 
in absolute recoil from the person who had thus outraged her. 
Boys may not feel the insult so keenly, but it is a way of govern- 
ing fit only for a savage. 

After the age of five or six, a mother, or father either, should 
rarely do more than advise, point out the result, and let the child 
suffer for disobedience. Even if one is unusually headstrong, and 
about to do something seriously out of the way, would it not be 
wiser to treat him as the world will certainly treat him a few years 
later—let him do it, and not screen him from the consequences ? 

With the daughter, who seldom inclines to anything very bad, I 
am sure this is the better way, Let her learn by her own experi 
ence—she will not learn in any other way—that you are wiser 
than she, and that you have her happiness and her well-being at 
heart. I can assure you, you will have your reward. 

In seeking the independent life that all human beings demand 
and are entitled to, our sons have heretofore enjoyed much greater 
facilities than our daughters. They were expected to leave the 
family roof and make their own way, while exactly the contrary 
was expected of their sisters. But times and modes of thought 
are changing. Moreand more it is becoming customary for young 
women to go out and live their own lives, nor is there anything 
reprehensible in this desire. 
that young women have endured has been the slavery to the home, 
to selfish or thoughtless parents, who have hampered the daugh- 
ter’s life in every way, and dwarfed her mentally and spiritually, 
It is right, I say, that she should lay down the burdens selfishly 
imposed upon her young life; and though she will have hard 
work and many struggles, the peace of spirit, the independence 
—-her rightful heritage—are ample recompense. But it is always 
a pity, for there is a better and a far happier way. 

If a mother can so train her daughter that home is to her not 
a prison-house, but the dearest place on earth, that under its 
friendly roof she can live her own life, and feel that she confers 
by her presence as much joy as she receives, until marriage—if it 
comes—opens her own home to her, or, if it does not, so long as 
she lives; that is best; that is ideal. 








One of the most terrible bondages 
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A daughter should be made so independent in her mother’s” 
house that she will find her greatest happiness in being there. It 
is to accomplish this end that I write these papers—to help young 
mothers to lay up for themselves a happiness so exquisite as the 
possession by-and-by of a grown daughter who shall be at the 
same time a personal friend. 

That restlessness in our little women to-day so often frowned 
upon by parents is natural and healthy. Emboldened by the 
growing conviction that women too are beings with the right 
of individual life, they have just begun to express it. The young 
women of forty years ago felt it just as deeply, but were under 
so tremendous a pressure of public opinion that only now and 
then one had the courage to assert her God-given right to her 
own life. Now, happily for our girls, this is generally recognized. 
A healthier and more natural womanhood will follow, and in con- 
sequence the whole world will be blessed. 

Do not try to repress the restlessness, wise mother, but guide it, 
while you make the home bonds so light that they are never felt 
to be chains. Some hints to this end will come later, as the little 
woman grows, but the one thing to be learned now is that your 
daughter is not merely your property. She is an individual spirit ; 
she has her own life to live. For that life and her use of it she 
must answer to God, 





NEW YORK FASIIIONS. 
NEW 


\MBROIDERIES are always the first importations of the new 

4 year, and though shown in midwinter, are the trimmings 
for summer dresses, or are parts of the summer gown itself. This 
year these pretty gowns come in white nainsook, in écru batiste, or 
with the 
done in deep vandvke points,in bands of rose garlands, or in 
fleurs-de-lis or polka dots, with a broad hem at the foot, hem- 
led with the popular ladder-stitching, which 
is also known as beading. ind a 
half vards of “skirting,” forty-five inches wide, the width serv 
ing for the length of tne skirt, and 
trimming for the bodice and 
sook gowns may be had in all white, o1 
ery is done on colored grounds, as vi 


hl 
bine 


EMBROIDERED 


DRESSES, 


in Chambéry—pink, sage green, or blue embroidery 


stitched, or else hea 





The dress pattern has fom 


there are nine yards of nar- 


row sleeves. These sheer nain- 


else their white embroid- 
indvkes, or double points, or 
with 
sprigs, fleurs-de-lis, or tiny dots above the plain wide hem of the 
skirt, and in narrow trimming bands. The all- 
of thin Swiss muslin and of heavier cambric, as well 


bands of pink, yellow, or pale vrought all over white 


vhite dresses are 
as of nain 


sook, some of their “skirting” pieces having three bands of rose 
garlands embroidered above a hem-stitched hem (sold for $1 
intended for 


have plain doubled bands ladder-stitehed at each edge above a 


Hoa 


vard), while others, those who dress in mourning, 


wide hem, or open squares wrought in rows around the skirt, o1 
there are perpendicular rows of dots on the hem at the foot. 
Eeru have 
grounds for embroidery, as_ red, pink, or blue 
above the hem, or the scalloped edge of the skirt wrought with 
white or écru figures. The embroidered Chambéry pattern dress- 
es are in the newest and most effective colors, as réséda green 
with an éeru hem, and much embroidery of black and écru in 


batiste gowns contrasting introduced as 





inds, or vandyvkes 


vandykes, double points, or bands ; or a pale blue Chambéry dress 
with éeru vandykes of open-work around the skirt above an écru 
hem, and white dots all over the blue; 
poppy red Chambéry has similar points, dots, and hem all in éeru 
tints. These gowns have four and a half vards of the wide em- 
broidered skirting, which will also furnish enough for embroidered 
sleeves; there are then ten yards of plain Chambéry for the 
foundation skirt and belted waist, with some narrow embroidery 
for a belt, girdle, or yoke, or else for stripes down the front and 
back of the bodice. 
White embroidered muslins for making waists, sleeves, or yokes 
of plain white dresses are wrought in very simple small designs, 
ss, tretoils, and very small fleurs-de-lis. 
They also have embroidered stripes separated by rows of ladder 
stitching. For ti imming these dresses are embroidered vandvkes, 
the sharp points wrought in very open designs in several widths 
on nainsook or on Swiss muslin. Trimmings are also shown with 
the edges hemmed, with hem-stitching or ladder-stitching, and 
above these rows of garlands or leaves, or of the popular Bourbon 
lily. A new heavy embroidery on white muslin that would trim 
the richest silks or velvets effectively has branching hanging pat- 
terns of leaves and points, with the edges finished by open loops, 
through which this appliqué-work is to be fastened to the fabric. 


while a pale rose or a light 


petit pois dots, tiny sprigs 


=”) 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 

For children’s white dresses are Swiss muslins or nainsooks, 
embroidered in skirt patterns above a hem-stitched hem, or a scal- 
loped hem, or a shallow scalloped edge ; the fabric is three-fourths 
of a yard wide, the width serving for the length of the child’s skirt, 
and about two and a quarter yards are sold. 

gs, daisies, and very light work 
in fern leaves, vines, and pea spots. Insertions in the same de- 
signs, with edgings of seve different widths, are intended for 
trimming children’s and ladies’ dresses and under-clothing; they 
are on cambric or nainsook, partly in close work and partly quite 
open, the edgings finished in sharp points o1 
seallops. 


These come w rought 
in open squares, Greek keys, sprigs 





in very shallow 
REAL LACES. 

Connoisseurs in lace will be gratified to find all their old fa- 
vorite laces revived, sometimes in odd combinations of two or 
three kinds in one, and also in the designs of rose garlands, cor- 
nucopiz, vandykes, and true-lovers’ knots, now so much in favor. 
Thus point d’Alencon and point Venise together make a lovely 
light lace for garniture, while a modern fancy of slender vandykes 
twenty inches long, for the foot of a skirt, is of round point and 
duchesse combined, and with this is a bodice trimming of nar- 
rower vandykes. A tablier of point d’Angleterre is arranged for 
a bride’s dress, and the new bridal veils, instead of being merely 
a shawl,are in scarf shape three vards long and more than a 
yard wide, and when made of round point will easily cost $1000, 
Another effective combination in trimming widths has duchesse 
flowers on Valenciennes meshes, while Valenciennes pure and 
simple is in bow-knot and garland designs, and of such exquisite 
qualities as to cost from $150 to $225 a vard for flounces that 
are to be festooned across the foot of the front of a skirt, or set 
on flat as insertions, 

Among heavier laces are guipures in alternate open and close 
squares, in wide bands, and in deep vandykes, also the open-pat- 
terned Honiton laces, and the point de Génes with alternate thick 
and thin vandykes of great length. The torchon and Medicis 
laces come in Eiffel Tower patterns, in insertions, and in the pop- 
ular vandykes as light and fine as the frost-like duchesse laces. 
For trimming dark velvets are the new white guipures and silk 
laces in long-pointed patterns; while for trimming heavy linens 
for tea cloths, pillows, ete., are the wide Renaissance insertions and 
edgings, and the very effective Louis Quatorze lace made of braids 
with raised button-like bits upon it at intervals. 








EMBROIDERED WOOL DRESSES. 

White wool crépon dresses, suitable for informal evening wear 
and for summer dresses, come boxed in patterns which are embroid- 
ered and hem-stitched with silk in the same designs described for 
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nainsook and batiste dresses. The material is wide enough to make 
the skirt length, and has a hem-stitched hem at one edge, with a 
prettily wrought design of double points or vandykes above it, 
Some narrow embroidery is added for trimming, and there are six 
yards of double-width plain wool besides. Light-tinted cashmeres 
and nuns’ veiling, in mauve, gray, Suéde, pale blue, pink, and sage 
green shades, come with embroidery or | 
narrow trimmings scalloped to match. These make useful gowns 
for the house during the demi-season and for general wear at the 
sea-side in the summer. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs 
sTaB._e, & Co.; James McCreery & Co 
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PERSONAL. 
National Conservatory of Music of America, 


rnestly 


Tne faculty of the 
which Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber has 


labored so e; to es- 








tablish, write to that lady offering to give a grand concert, the 
proceeds of which shall be devoted to the founding of free scholar- 
ships. Mr. Rafael Joseffy is at the head of this proposition, to 
which Mrs. Thurber replies that the trustees gladly accept this 
generous offer, and that they will cheerfully co operate with the 
faculty, and hope that e concert will at least serve to endow 








Mrs. Thurber has 


and her energies to the success of the Cons 


vatory, an 


one scholarship, devot time, het 


pur 
i she 


ration of the 


must 
be encouraged by the assurance of the 
faculty. ice at the Met opolitan Opera- 


house, in conjunction with Herr Seidl and the 


cordial CO-Ope 
The concert will t 
(rerman orchestra, 
on the evening of March 27, 1890, 

—Mrs. Elizabeth FE 1 
first birthday on January 7th at Central Falls, Rhode Is 
whole history of the New World, 
to the projection of a World’s F 
spanned by f 
father was a surgeon in 





indred-and- 
1. The 


ing of the Pilgrims 





from the | 








Columbus, is 
ations of Mrs Larned’s 
Revolut Her grandfather, 
who was converted under Whitfield’s ministry, married Sarah Eliot, 
Reverend John Eliot, the Apostle 
Larned y remembers attending one 
ices held evervwhere at the Wash- 
When Mrs. Larned 
veen but one vear in office, the popu- 


ir in memory of 





yur gene this one 


family 





the ionarv war 
granddaughter of the 
to the Indians,’ 


of the memorial 


famous * 
distinet 


leath of 





ington—“ mock funerals” they were called 
was born, Wash 
lation of 
cities to-day, al 
At her birthday 


five grandchildren 


gton had | 





the whole nation was less than that of its three chief 


i the country was impoverished and discouraged, 


tive living children and seventy- 


celebration het 


und great-grandchildren offered their congratu 
lations. 
—Mrs. Charlotte Moscheles, who lately died at Detmold at the 


advanced age of eighty-five, was the wife of lenaz Moscheles, the 


great pianist, mother ol Felix Mendelsso Moscheles, the well- 
known London painter, and godmother of Felix Mendelssohn, the 
composer, who for many years made her house home Both 
in Germany and London her drawing-room had been the resort o 
the best literary and musical society for nearly half a century 
Mrs. Moscheles wrote well, and her musical talent was remarkable. 


But it was her unique persenal charm and the inspiration of her 








presence which made her t constant and far-reaching influ- 
ence r good, 
Lady Roberts, wife of General Roberts, commander-in-chief 





in India, has provided a fu for the training and equipment of 


nurses for the soldiers’ hospit ilst roughout the whole of her hus- 


band’s commandery Before Lady Roberts's it 
than fiftv-two per cent. of the cases of enteric 
proved fatal | i alone, that of 
male nurse After the a 
mortality at once diminished to seventeen per cent., 
Ladv Dufferin, wife of the 


tervention no fewer 
(typhoid) fever had 
Cherata, where no fe- 


In one hospi 





Ss were employed. her nurses the 
and is 


ate Vicerov, has de- 


ival of 
Was 


still decreasing 


voted herself to the formation of a fund for the purpose of sup- 
plying trained native nurses for Indian work Aside from its 
humanitarian value, it is believed that this expedient will do much 


to break down the spirit of caste, which is so hopeless an obstacle 
to progress throughout the East : 

-The late Empress Augusta of Ger 
late 
She was thought to have made rather 
g the direct 
it of the Hohenzollerns. 
young Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, bred in a simplicity that 
American , lived to 


see the map of Europe changed, and to be wife to one Emperor, 


many was married in 1829, 
it the age of eighteen, to the 
Prince William of P1 
net 


so unimportant a crown as t 


when he Was mere 





a mediocre match, husband not beit heir to even 


Yet the 
would 
‘society git 


seem poverty-stricken to any 





mother to another, and grandmother to a third. She never lost 
her simplicity of character and kindness of heart. Disliking pomp 
and ceremony, she devoted herself to her family. She was, how- 


ever, a liberal patron of the arts, of music and literature, and the 
earnest ally of her daughter-in-law, the Empress Frederick, in all 
efforts for the improvement of the condition of women. 
on board of the 
in the Mississippi, played the 
part of a heroine during that trying time. 
’ for herself, and when they 
After the 
of the captain, who 
d her to take all het 


at, but she took Charity, 


—Charity Lambert, the colored chambermaid 
Corona, which exploded recently 
She gave every woman 


on board a life-p none 





‘rver, Saving 
took to the row-boats she was the last to step aboard 
to the wife 


wreck, she took her bank-book 





had so suddenly been left a widow, and begg 
The lady did not do tl 
she savs, shall never leave her home 


savings, who, 


—Harper’s Young People is so deservedly a family favorite in 
American households that nobody will be surprised to learn that 
the beautiful paper has received a tribute worth repeating from 
no less a critic than the Right Hon. W. E. Glads 
concerning it in the North American Review for January, 1890 


“It far surpasses all that the enterprise and skill of our publish 


tone, who writes 


ers have been able to produce. 
—Many persons who sincerely admire the works of Robert 
Browning fail to derive the pleasure and profit from their reading 
which they would receive could they enter sympathetically into 
the poet’s meaning, and penetrate the obscurity of bis style. Miss 
Wickham, a student of Browning, and a peculiarly qualified reader, 
will afford an opportunity to all such to become better acquainted 
with the great master, in a course of six readings from Browning, 
given on successive Tuesday afternoons, at Hardman Hall, Fifth 
Avenue and Nineteenth Street. Miss Wickham’s selections are 
well adapted to display representative types of the poet’s thought, 
and an hour ean hardly be spent more delightfully than in listen- 
ing to one who by severe study has fitted herself to 
interpreter of Browning. 
—A friend of Mrs. Margaret J. Preston sends us the following: 
Some annoying, the 
round of the press in regard to Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, to the 
effect that she is‘ blind, has lost her capacity for work, is a septua- 
genarian,’ and now, according to a most widely circulated daily, 
is ‘the date Mrs. indictments are untrue 
For some years past she has suffered from overtaxed eves, and 


become an 


because false, statements have been going 


Preston’ !—all which 


has done all her literary work by dictation. But she is not 
blind, and hopes never to be so. She has prepared in this way 
four books for publication within less than three years, and 


whoever will take the trouble to look over the leading magazines 
will find her represented in recent numbers of almost all of them. 
This does not look much like ‘ineapacity for work.’ Any sort of 
notoriety is distasteful to a right-minded woman; but when it hap- 
pens to be untrue, as in this case, it is specially so.” 
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Fig. 2.—Fotpine Biotrer.—See Working Patterns, Figs. 3-6. 


ee? 


HE fire-screen illustrated in Fig. 1 is of dark 
brown velveteen, with its elaborate design 


solidly worked in innumerable shades of brown, ‘ 
red, gold, and cream color, skilfully blended to- ee 
gether. It is mounted in a mahogany frame, and 

is very handsome and effective in appearance. 


Fig. 2 is a new form of folding blotter, having 
a box attached to hold additional writing mate 
rials, It is of dark red velvet, ornamented witli 
a design which is an adaptation of one that is a 
favorite with the Royal School of Art Needle- 
work, and is used in a variety of forms on many 
different articles. Full-sized working patterns 
for both covers and top are given in Figs. 3-6. 
The graceful detached sprays can be utilized 


for decorating many other objects quite as well * tl ym, 


as for the original blotter. 








Fic. 4. Fic. 5. 


EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTH KENSINGTON ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK. 
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ARMOREL OF LYONESSI 
A Romance ef To-day. 
BY WALTER BESANT, 
AvTuor or “ For Farru anv Frervom,” * Tur Worup 
Went Very Weit Tues,” 


Conpitrions or Men,” * Tur Brews or 


St. Pauw’s,” ete., wre. 


* ALL SORTS AND 


IV. 


TORQUE, 


CHAPTER 

THE 

feo morning was bright, the sky blue, the 
t 


GOLDEN 


weeze fresh—so fresli that even in the road 
the bows, and the boat 


almost gunwale under, T 


ie sea broke over ran 
is time the two lands- 
men were not unprotected: they were in charge 
Humiliating perhaps, but your 
true courage consisteth not in vain boasting and 
, and he is safest who doth not 
presume to manage a There- 
fore, boatmen twain now guided the light bark 
and held the ropes. 

“ Dick,” said Roland, presently looking ahead, 
“I see her There she is 
among the brown fern, 
blue dress 

Dick and 
see Samson,” he said. “ He bigger 
That is not uncommon with 

I perceive that he hath two hills, one 
north and the the south; he 
showeth—perhaps with pride—a narrow plain in 
the middle. The hills appear to be strewn with 
bowlders, and there are carns and perhaps Logan 


of two boatmen. 


arrogant pretence 


ignorantly hoat. 


the hill-side 


with her 


upon 
~ ’ het 
I can see h ry 


looked shook his head. “I only 
groweth 
is we approach. 
islands 


on the other on 





stones. There is always a Logan stone, but you 
can never find it. There are also, I pere e, 
ruins, Samson looks quite a large island when 


Life on Samson must be 
No post-office, no telegrams, 


you come near to it, 
curiously peaceful. 
no telephones, no tennis, no shops, no papers, no 
people. Good heavens! for a whole month one 
would enjoy Samson.” 

“Don’t you see her?’ repeated Rolaud. 
is coming down the hill-side.” 

“J dare say I do see her if I knew it; but I 
cannot at this distance even with assisted eves—” 

“Oh! 
and vellow of the fern—can you not—” 

Dick gazed with the slow uncertain eyes of 
ght, and adjusted his glasses. “ My pal,” 
he said, “to please you I would pretend to 
anything. In fact, Lalways do, It saves trouble. 
J see her plainly; blue dress, you say; certainly 


“She 


a blue dress—blue—against the brown 





short sig 





see 


—sitting on a rock—’ 
Nonsense! She is walking down the hill. 
You don’t see her all.” 
* Quite so. ¢ down the hill,” Dick re- 
plied, unmoved 
* She has been in my mind all night. 





Com 





I have 
been thinking all kinds of things—impossible 
things—about this nymph. 
Jeust common, to begin with. 

“She is only a child, Roland. Dont—” 

“A child? Why shouldn’t she be a child? I 
suppose I may admire a beautiful child? Do you 
insinuate that 1 am going to make love to her?” 

“ Well, old man, you mostly do.” 

“Tt was not so dark last night but one could 
see that she is a very beautiful girl. 


She is not in the 


she is— 





She looks 


eighteen, but our friend last night assured us 
that she is not yet sixteen, A very beautiful 
girl she is—features regular, and a head that 


ought to be modelled, She is dark, like a Span- 
a 

“Gypsy, probably. Name of Stanley or Smith 
—Pharaoh Stanley was most likely her papa.” 

* Gypsy yourself! Who ever heard of a gypsy 

You might as well look for an organ- 
Spanish blood, I swear! 
the deepest blue. 


on Seilly ¥ 
grinder, Castilian of 


! You didn’t 


Then her eves! 
observe her eyes ?” ; 

“T was too hungry. 
doing all the work.” 

“ They are black eves.” 

“The Romany have black eves—roving eyes— 
hard, bold, bad, black eyes.’ 

“Soft black, not hard black. 
vet eves which hold the light. 
like to paint those eves. 
our boat, 


Besides, 


as usual, I was 


The dark vel- 
Dick, I should 
She is now looking at 
I can see her lifting her hand to shade 
I should like to paint those eyes just 
at the moment when she gives away her heart.” 

“You cannot, Childe Roland, because there 
could only be one other person present on that 


her eyes. 


interesting occasion, And that person must not 
be you.” 

* Dick, too often you are little better than an 
“If you painted those eves when she was giv- 
ing away her heart, it might lead to another and 
a later picture when she was giving away her 
temper. Eyes which hold the light also hold the 
fire. You might be killed with lightning, or, at 
least, blinded with excess of light. Take care 

“ Better be blinded with excess of light than 
pass by insensible. Some men than 
the fellow with the muck-rake. He was only 
insensible to a golden crown ; they are insensible 
to Venus. Without loveliness, v 
Without love, what is life ?” 

* Vet,” said Dick, dryly, “most of us have got 
to shape our lives for oursel ve 8 before we can 
afford to think of Venus.” 

It will be understood that these two young 
men represented two large classes of humanity 
One would not go so far as to say that mankind 
may be divided into those two classes only ; but, 
undoubtedly, they are always with us. First, the 
young man who walketh humbly, doing his ap- 
pointed task with honesty, and taking with grati- 
tude any good thing that is bestowed upon him 
by fate. Next, the young man who believes that 
the whole round world and all that therein is are 
created for his own special pleasure and enjoy- 


ary 


are worse 


where is love ? 


* Begun in Hanrer’s Bazar No. 8, Vol. XXIIL 
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ment; that for him the lovely girls attire them- 
selves, and for his pleasure go forth to dance 
and ball; for him the actress plays her best; for 
him the feasts are spread, the corks are popped, 
the fruits are ripened, the suns shine. To the 
former class belonged Dick Stephenson ; to the 
latter, Roland Lee. Indeed, the artistic tempera- 
ment not uncommonly enlists a young man in the 
latier els 

* Look !° cried the artist She 
is coming down the hill. Even you can see her 
now. Oh! the light, elastic step! Nothing in the 
world more beautiful than the light, elastic step 
of a girl. 
tures 





“© She sees us. 


Somehow, I don’t remember it in pic- 
Perhaps—some day—I may—” He began 
to talk in unconnected jerks. “As for the Greek 
maiden by the sea-shore playing at ball and show- 
ing bony shoulders, and all that—I don’t like it. 
Ouly very young girls should play at ball and jump 
about—not women grown and formed, They miay 
walk or spring as much as they like, but they 
must not jump, and they must not run, They 
must not laugh loud. Violent emotions are mias- 
culine. Figure and dress alike make violence un- 
graceful; that is why 1 don’t like to see women 
jump about. If they knew how it uglifies most 
of them! Armorel is only a child—yes—but how 
graceful, how complete she is in her movements !” 

She was now visible even to a short-sighted 
man, tripping lightly through the feru on the slope 
of the hill. As she ran, she tossed her arms to 
balance herself from bowlder to bowlder. She 
Was singing, too, but those in the boat could not 
hear her; and before the keel touched the sand 
she was silent. 

She stood waiting for them on the beach, her 
old dog Jack beside her, a smile of welcome in 
her eyes, and the sunlight on her cheeks. Hebe 
herself, who remained always fifteen from pre- 
historic times until the melancholy catastrophe 
of the fourth century, when, with the other Olym- 
piaus, she was snuffed out, was not sweeter, more 
dainty, or stronger or more vigorous of aspect. 

“T thought you would come across this morn- 
ing,” she said. “I went to the top of the hill 
and looked out, and presently I saw your boat. 
You have not ventured out alone again, I see. 
Good-morning, Roland Lee. Good-morning, Dick 
Stephenson.” 

She called them thus by their Christian names 
not with familiarity, but quite naturally, and be- 
cause When she went into the world—that is to 
say, to Beyher Church—on Sunday afternoon, each 
called unto each by his Christian name. And to 
each she gave her hand with a smile ef welcome. 
But it seemed to Dick, who was observant rather 
than jealous, that his companion appropriated to 
himself and absorbed both smiles. 

“Shall 1 show you Samson ? 
the islands yet?” 

No; they had only arrived two days before, 


Have you seen 


and were going back the next day. 


“Many do that,” said the girl. 


“They stay 
here a day or two; they go across to ‘ 





\ resco, and 
see the gardens; then perhaps they walk over 
Sallakey Down, and they see Peninnis and Port- 
hellick and the old chureh—and they think they 


have seen the islands. You will know nothing 


whatever about Scilly if you go to-morrow.” 
“Why should we go to-morrow ?” 

artist. ‘ Tell me that, Dick.” 

I, because my time is up, and Somerset House 
more You, my friend,” Dick 

replied, with meaning, “ pecause you have got 

your work to do, and you must not fool around 

any longer.” 


asked the 


Ones expects me. 


Roland Lee laughed. “ We came first of all,” 


he said, turning to Armorel, “in order to thank 
you for—” 

“Oh! you thanked m« 
it was Peter—” 

“No, no in Peter.” 

“Well, do not let us savy any more about it. 


last night. Besides, 


J refuse to believe 


Come with me 

The landing-place of Samson is a flat beach, 
covered with a fine white sand and strewn with 
little shells—yellow and gray, green and blue 
Behind the beach is a low bank on which grow 
he sea-holly, the sea-lavender, the horned poppy, 
and the spurge, and behind the bank stretches a 
small plain, low and sandy, raised above the high 
tide by foot or two. Armorel 
led the way across this plain to the foot of the 
northern jill. It is a rough and rugged hill, 
wild uncultivated, The slope facing the 
south is covered with gorse and fern, the latter 
brown and Among the 
fern at this season stood the tall dead stalks of 
foxglove. 





no more than a 


and 
vellow in September. 


Here and there were patches of short 


turf set about with the withered flowers of the 
sea-pink, and the long branches of the bramble 
lay traling over the ground. The hand of some 


prehistoric giant has sprinkled the slopes of this 
hill with bowlders of granite; 


they are piled 
above other so as to 


each make carns, head- 
Jands, and capes with strange resemblances and 
odd surprises. Upon the top they found a small 
platean sloping gently to the north. 

“See! said Armorel, “ This is the finest thing 
we have to show on Samson, or on any of the 
This is the burial-place of the Kings. 
their tombs.” 


islands. 
Here are 
* What Kings?” asked Dick, looking about him. 
“Where are the tombs ?” 
“The Kings,” Roland repeated, 
be no other Kings. 


“There can 
These are their tombs. Do 





not .nterrupt.’ 

“The ancient Kin Armorel replied, with 
historic precision, hese mounds are their 
tombs. See—one—two— ra dozen of them 





are here. Only Kings had barrows raised over 
them. Did you expect graves and head-stones, 
Dick Stephenson ?” 

“ Oh, these are barrows, are they ?” he replied, 
in some confusion. A man of the world does not 
expect to be caught in ignorance by the solitary 
inhabitant of a desert island. 

“A long time ago,” Armorel went on, “ these 
islands formed part of the main-land. Bryher 
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ard Tresco, St. Helen’s, Tean, and St. Martin’s, 
and St. Mary’s, were all joined together, and the 
road was only a creek of the sea, Then the sea 
washed away all the land between Scilly and the 
Land’s End. They used to call the place Ly- 


onesse. The Kings of Iwonesse were buried on 
Samson, ‘Their kingdom is gone, but their graves 
remain. It is said that their ghosts have been 
seen. Dorcas saw them once.” 


“ 


I should like to see them very much,” said 
Roland. 

“If you were here at night we could go out and 
look for them. I have been here often after dark 
looking for them.” 

“What did von see?” 

She answered like unto the bold Sir Bedivere 
—who, perhaps, was standing not far from this 
hill-top. 

“T saw the moonlight on the rocks, and I heard 
the beating of the waves.” 

Quoth Dick, * The spook of a King of Lyonesse 
would be, indeed, worth coming out to see.” 

Armorel led the way to a barrow, the top of 
which showed signs of the spade. 

“See! she said. ‘ Here is one that has been 
opened. It was a long time ago,” 

There were the four slabs of stone, still in posi- 
tion, which formed the sides of the grave, and 
the slab which had been its cover lying close be 
side. ° 
Armorel looked into the grave. “‘ They found,” 
she whispered, “the bones of the King lying on 
the stone. But when some one touched them 
they turned to dust. There is the dust at your 
feet in the grave. The wind cannot bear it away. 
It may blow the sand and earth into it, but the 


dust remains. The rain can turn it into mud, 
but it cannot melt it. This is the dust of a 
King.” 


The young men stood beside her silent, awed 
a little, partly by the serious look in the girl’s 
face, and partly because, though it now lay open 


to the wind and rain, it was really a grave. One 
must not laugh beside the grave of aman, The 


wind lifted Armorel’s long locks and blew them 
off her white forehead; her eves were sad and 
even solemn. Even the short-sighted Dick saw 
that his friend was right; they were soft black 
eyes—not of the gypsy kind; and he repented 
him of a hasty inference. To the artist it seem- 
ed as if here was a Princess of Lyonesse mourn- 
ing over the grave of her buried King and— 
what? father—brother Every- 
thing, in his imagination, vanished—except that 


cousin—lover ¥ 
one figure; even her clothes were changed for 
the raiment—say the mourning—of that 
vanished realm. And also, like Sir Bedivere, 
he heard nothing but the wild water lapping on 
the crag. 

And here followed a thing so strange that the 
historian hesitates about putting it down, 

Let us that it is thirty years or 
thereabouts since this barrow was laid open, that 


court 


remember 


Wwe may suppose those who opened it to have had 
eyes in their heads, that it las been lying open 
ever since, and that every visitor—to be sure, 
there are not many—who lands on Samson is 
bound to climb this hill and visit this open bar- 
row with its perfect kist-vaen. These things 
borne in mind, it will seem indeed wonderful that 
anything in the grave should have eseaped dis- 
covery, 

Roland Lee, leaning over, began idly to poke 
about the mould and dust of the grave with his 
stick. He was thinking of the girl and of the 
romance with which his imagination had already 
clothed this lonely spot; he was also thinking of 
a picture which might be made of her; he was 
wondering what excuse he could make for staying 
week at Tregarthen’s—when he was 
startled by striking his stick against metal. He 
knelt down and felt about with his hands. Then 
he found something, and drew it out, and arose 
with the triumph that belongs to an archeologist 
who picks up an ancient thing—say, a rose noble 
in a newly ploughed field. The thing which he 
found was a hoop or ring; it was covered and 
encrusted with mould; he rubbed this off with 
his fingers. Lo! it was of goli—a hoop of gold 
as thick as a Jady’s little finger, twisted spirally, 
bent into the form of a circle, the two ends not 
joined, but turned back. Pure gold—vellow, soft 
gold. 

“T believe,” he said, gasping, “ that this must 
be—is a torque. 


another 





I think I have seen something 
like it in the museums, and I’ve read of them. 
It was vour King’s necklace; it was buried with 


him; it lay around the skeleton neck all these 
thousand years. ‘Take it, Miss Armorel. It is 
yours.” 


* No, no. 
in my hands. orance of an 
cient law and the rights of the lord proprietor - 
“it is vours, because you found it.” 

“Then I will gi 
the Princess of the Island.” 

She took it with a blush, and placed it round 


et me have it 





Let me look at it. I 
It is vours ’?’—in i 








it to vou, because vou are 


her own neck, bending open the ends and closing 
them again. It lay there—the red, red gold—as 
if it belonged to her and had been made for her, 

“The buried King is your ancestor,” said Ro- 
land “It is his le gacy to his descendant, Wear 
the King’s necklace.” 

“My luck, as usual,” grumbled Dick, aside. 
“Why couldn’t I find a torque and say pretty 
things ?” 
have the 
There are others scattered about—but 
this is the best piace for them, Now I will show 
you the island.” 

The hill slopes gently northward till it reaches 
a headland or carn of granite boldly projecting. 
Here it breaks away sharply to the sea. Amorel 
climbed lightly up the carn, and stood upon the 
highest bowlder, a pretty figure against the sky. 
The young men followed, and stood below her. 

At their feet the waves broke in white foam. 
In the calmest weather the Atlantic surge, rolling 
over the rocks, is broken into foam. A broad 


“Come,” said Amorel, “ we seen 


barrows, 
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sound or channel lay between Samson and the 
adjacent islands; in the channel, half a dozen 
rocks and islets showed black and threatening. 

“The island across the channel,” said Armorel, 
“is Bryher, This is Bryher Hill, because it faces 
Bryher Island. Yonder, on Brvher, is Samson 
Hill, because it faces Samson Island. Bryher is 
a large place. There are houses and farms on 
Bryher, and a chureh, where they have service 
every Sunday afternoon. If you were here on 
Sunday, you could go in our boat with Peter, 
Chessun, and me. Justinian and Dorcas mostly 
stay at home now, because they are old.” ; 

“ Can anybody stay on the island, then ?” asked 
Roland, quickly. 

“Once the doctor came for Justinian’s rheu- 
matism, and bad weather began, and he had to 
stay a week.” 

“His other patients meanly took advantage, 
and got well, I suppose,” said Dick. 

“T hope so,” Armorel replied, simply. 

She turned, and looked to the northeast, where 
lie the eastern islands, the group between St. 
Martin’s and St. Mary’s, a miniature in little of 
the greater group. From this point they looked 
to the eve of ignorance like one island, Armorel 
distinguished them, There were Great and Little 
Arthur; Ganilly, with his two hills, like Samson ; 
the Ganninicks and Meneweather, Ragged Island, 
and Inisvouls. 

“They are not inhabited,” said the girl, point- 
ing to them one by one; “but it is pleasant to 
row about among them in fine weather. In the 
old time, when they made kelp, people would go 
and live there for weeks together. But they are 
not cultivated.” ; 

Then she turned northward, and showed them 
the long island of St. Martin’s, with its white 
houses, its chureh, its gentle hills, and its white 
and red Daymark on the highest point. Half of 
St. Martin’s was hidden by Treseo, and more than 
a half of Tresco by Bryher. Over the downs of 
T'resco rose the dome of Round Island, crowned 
with its white light-house. And over Bryher, out 
at sea, showed the rent and jagged crest of the 
great rock Menovawr, 

“You should land on Tresco,” said Armorel. 
“There is the church to see. Ol! it is a most 
beautiful church. They say that in Cornwall it- 
self there is hardly any chureh so fine as Tresco 
Church. And then there are the gardens and the 
lake, Everybody goes to see the gardens, but 
they do not walk over the Down to Cromwell’s 
Castle. Yet there is nothing in the islands like 
Cromwell’s Castle, standing on the Sound, with 
Shipman’s Head beyond. And you must go out 
beyond Tresco, to the islands which we cannot 
see here—Tean and St. Helen’s and the rest.” 

Then she turned westward. Lying scattered 
among the bright waters, whitened by the breeze, 
there lay before their eves—dots and specks upon 
the biggest maps, but here great massive rocks 
and rugged islets piled with granite, surrounded 
by ledges and reefs, cut and carved by winds and 
flving foam into ragged edges, bold peaks, and 
defiant cliffs—places where all the year round 
the seals play and the sea-gulls scream, and, in 
spring, the puffins lay their eggs, with the oyster- 
catchers and the sherewater: 
herne 





the shags and the 
Over all shone the golden sun of Sep- 
tember, and round them all the water leaped and 
sparkled in the light. 

“ Those are the Outer Islands.” The girl point- 
ed them out, her eyes brightening. “It is among 
the Outer Islands that I like best to sail. Look, 
that great rock with the ledge at foot is Castle 
Brvher; that noble rock beyond is Maiden Bower; 
the rock farthest out is Scilly. If you were go- 
ing to stay, we would sail round Scilly and watch 
the waves always tearing at his sides. You can- 
not see from here, but he is divided by a narrow 
channel; the water always rushes through this 
channel roaring and tearing. But once we found 
it calm, and we got through—only Peter would 
never try again. If you were going to stay— 
sometimes in September it is very still.” 

“IT did not know,” said Roland, “that there 
was anything near England so wonderful and so 
lovely.” 





“You cannot see the islands in one morning 
You cannot see half of them from this | You 
like them more and more as you stay longer, and 
see them every day with a different light and a 
different sea.” 

“You know them all, I suppose ?” 
asked. 

“Oh! If you had sailed among 
them so often, you would know them too. There 
are hundreds, and every one has got its name. I 
think I have stood on all, though there are some 
on which no one can land even at low tide and in 
the calmest weather. 





Roland 


every one. 


And no one knows what 
beautiful bays and beaches and headiands there 
are hidden away, and never seen by any one. If 
you could stay, I would show them to you. But 
She sighed. ‘“ Well, you 
have not even seen the whole of Samson vet, and 
that is only one of all the rest.” , 

She leaped lightly from the rocks and led them 
southward, “See!” she said. “ On this hill there 
are ten great barrows at least—every one the 
tomb of a King—a King of Lyonesse. And on the 
sides of the hill—they kept the top for the Kings 
—there are smaller barrows, I suppose of the 
Princes and Princesses, I told you that the island 
was a royal burying-ground. At the foot of the 
hill—you can see them—are some walls which 
they say are the ruins of a church, but I suppose 
that in those days they had no church.” 

They left these venerable tombs behind them 
and descended the hill. At its foot, between the 
two hills, there lies a pretty little bay, circular, 
and fringed with a beach of white sand. If one 
wanted a port for Samson, here is the spot, look- 
ing straight across the Atlantic, with Mincarlo 
lying like a lion couchant on the water a mile out. 

“This is Porth Bay,” said their guide. “Out 
there at the end is Shark Point. There are 


: ” 
since you cannot— 


sharks sometimes, I believe, but I have never 
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seen them. 
Hill.” 

It began with a gentle ascent. There were 
signs of former cultivation—stone walls remained, 
enclosing spaces which once were fields ; nothing 
in them now but fern and gorse and bramble and 
wild flowers. Half-way up, there stood a ruined 
cottage. The walls were standing, but the roof 
was gone, and all the wood-work. The garden 
wall remained, but the little garden was overrun 
with fern. 

“This was my great-great-grandmother’s cot- 
tage,” said Armorel. “It was built by her hus- 
band. They lived in it for twelve months after 
they were married. Then he was drowned, and 
she came to live at the farm. 
ed them in a corner of the garden a little wizened 
apple-tree crouching under the stone wall out of 
the reach of the north wind—‘“ she planted this 
tree on her wedding day. It is too old now to 
bear fruit, but she is still living, and her busband 
has been dead for seventy-five years. I often 
come to look at the place, and to wonder how it 
looked when it was first inhabited. There were 
flowers, I suppose, in the garden, when she was 
young and happy.” 

“There are more ruins,” said Roland. 

* ea, When all 
people except ourselves went away, these cottages 
were deserted, and so they fell into decay. . They 
used to live by smuggling and wrecking, you see, 
and when they could no longer do either, they had 
to go away or starve.” 

They stood upon the highest point of Holy 
Hill, some twenty feet above the summit of the 
Northern Hill, and looked out upon the southern 
islands. 

“There!” said Armorel, with a flush of pride, 
because the view here is so different and yet so 
lovely. “Here you can see the South Islands. 
Look ! there is Minalto, which you drifted past yes- 
terday : those are the ledgesof White Island, where 
you were nearly cast away and lost; there is Annet, 
where the sea-birds lay their eggs—oh ! 


Now we are going up the Southern 


See !’—she show- 





there are other ruins. the 


thousands 
and thousands of puffins, though now there are 
not any—you should see them in the spring. 
That is St. Agnes—a beautiful island I should 
like to you Camberdiz] and St. Warna’s 
Cove. And there are the Dogs of Scilly bevond 
they look to be black spots from here You 
then you would under- 
There 
are Gorrecan and Daisy, Rosevean and Rosevear, 
Crebawethan and Pednathias, and there 
you see a little circle of white 
Ledge Not 
coming slowly up the Channel in bad weather 
she was filled with Germans from New York go- 
ing home to spend the they had saved 
in America : of them had their money with 
them tied up in bags. Suddenly the ship struck 
rv, It was ten o’clock in the evening, 


1 great sea running 


show 


should see them close; 


stand how big they are and how terrible. 


where 
that is Retarrier 
there was a great ship 





long ago 


+ 


money 


most 





on Retar 
and For two hours the ship 
kept bumping on the rocks ; 
break up, and they were all drowned 


then she began to 
ill the wo- 
men and all the children, and most of the men, 
Some of them had life-belts on, but they did not 
know how to tie them, and so the things only 
slipped down over their legs and helped to drown 
them, In the 
old days the people of the islands would have had 
it all; but the coast 


The money was found on them. 





cuard took care of it There, 


on the right of Retarrier, is the 
and light-house. 


like a tree in the wind. 


sishop’s Ro« K 
In storms the light-house rocks 
You ought to sail over 
to those rocks, if it was only to see the surf dash- 
ing up their sides 


Again she sighed. 


But since you cannot stay—” 





“ These are very interesting islands,” said Dick. 


“ Especially is it interesting to consider the con- 
sequences of being a native.” 

“T should like to stay and sail among them,” 
said Roland. 

“For instance ”’—Dick pursued his line of 
thought—“in the study of geography. We who 
are from the inland parts of Great Britain must 
begin by learning the elements, the definitions 

Now to a Scilly boy—” 

“A Scillonian,” the girl corrected him 
never speak of Scilly folk.” 

“ Naturally 
needed 


> 
the terminology. 


“We 


To a Scillonian no explanation is 
He knows without being told the mean- 
ing of pe insula, island, bay, shore, arc hipe lago, 
lake, road, 
harbor, reef, light house, beacon, buoy, sounding 





current, tide, cape, headland, ocean, 


He must know also what is meant 
by a gale of wind,a stiff breeze, a dead calm, 
He recognizes by the look of it a lively sea,a 


everything 


chopping sea, a heavy sea, a roaring sea, a sulky 
sea. He knows everything except a river. That, 


] suppose, requires very careful explanation. It 





was a Scilly youth—I mean a Scillonian—who 
sat down on the river-bank to wait for the water 
to go by. The history seems to prove the com- 


mercial intercourse which in remote antiquity 
took place between Phoenicia and the Cassiterides 
or Scilly Islands.” 

Armorel looked puzzled. “TI did not know that 
story of a Scillonian and a river,” she 


“ Never mind his stories,” 


said, coldly, 
said Roland. “ This 
place is a story in itself; you are a story; we 
all in fairy-land.” 

“No”—she shook her head. ‘“ Bryher is the 
only island in all Scilly which has any 
They call them pixies there, I do 
that fairies would ever like to come and live on 
Samson; because of the graves, you know 

She led them down the hill, along a path worn 
by her own feet alone, and brought them out to 


are 


fairies, 
not think 


the level space occupied by the farm buildings. 
“This is where we live,” she said. “If you 
could stay here, Roland Lee, we could give you a 
We have many empty rooms ’’—she sigh- 
ed—* since my father and mother and my bro- 
thers were all drowned. Will you come in?” 
She took them into the “ best parlor ’—a room 
which struck a sudden chill to any one who en 
tered therein. It was the room reserved for days 
of ceremony—for a wedding, a christening, or a 


roo, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


funeral. Between these events the room was 
never used, The furniture presented the aspect 
common to “best parlors,” being formal and 
awkward. In one corper stood a boukease with 
glass doors, filled with books. Armorel showed 
them into this apartment, drew up the blind, 
opened the window—tiere was certainly a stufti- 
ness in the air—and looked about the room with 
evident pride. Few best parlors, she thought, in 
the adjacent islands of St. Mary’s, Bryher, Tresco, 
or even Great Britain itself, could beat this. 

She left them for a few minutes, and came 
back bearing a tray, on which were a plate of ap- 
ples, another of biscuits, and a decanter full of a 
very black liquid. Hospitality has its rules even 
on Samson, whither come so few visitors. 


(Continued on page 93, Supplement.) 





A PUZZLING QUESTION. 
BY CHRISTINE CHAPLIN BRUSH, 
] DREW the heavy curtain back, 
To light the little pictured face, 
The laughing eyes, the sunny curls, 
The childish grace, 


Said I, “ My darling, look, and see 
That picture hanging on the wall; 
That was your own, your dear mamma, 
When she was small,” 


The child looked up in pleased surprise, 
And then she knit her pretty brow. 
“Twas my mamma when she was small, 

Who is it now?” 





EVENING TOILETTES. 
See illustration on page $1. 

GAY and youthful dinner gown shown on the 
A first figure is in the Spanish colors now so 
fashionable—the dress of yellow crépe de Chine 
embroidered with gold, and the Bolero jacket of 
black velvet nearly covered with gold embroidery, 
The front of the skirt has a ruche of black velvet 
below the embroidered border, and is sewed at the 
top to the edge of the corsage, the seam being 
lost in folds of drapery, and thus a princesse 
front The Bolero jacket fits the 
figure closely in the back, where it is quite low in 
the neck, and is filled out at the top with fichu 


folds of crépe; 


is simulated, 


its fronts open upon the crape 
bodice, which is cut in V shape at the neck, and 
draped across the bust to fasten on the left 

le, under the jacket. Puffed 





sleeves banded 





with velvet, finished below with a frill of doubled 

kid. 

stockings and black satin shoes. 
The 


ig 


crépe. Gloves of undressed Yellow silk 
long dinner gown illustrated on the next 
is of ruby velvet with white 
lace, and bows of velvet held by stars 
of gold passemente rie and diamonds. The train- 
ed back breadths are cut en princesse, while 
the front breadths are separate from the bodice, 
and fastened on the right side under the large 
straight pleat which supports the lace tablier, 
This tablier is quite flat, and is ornamented by 
two velvet bows with jewelled centres. The 
front of the corsage is round and long, with a 
small girdle of velvet fastened by a bow, and is 
trimmed with a fichu of 
bordered with lace. The sleeves are bouffant at 
the top, with deep lace cuffs. 
Diamond crescent in the hair. 
ings and black shoes. 

The ball gown is a graceful model of the dan- 
cing dresses now worn, with the skirt slightly 


trimmed 





mousseline de soie 
Collar of velvet. 
Ruby silk stock- 


long in the back and sloping outward gradually 
from the waist. It is of buttercup vellow satin 
under black tulle that is embroidered with large 
dots. The satin skirt is held back from the hips 
by an elastic band underneath, and is covered 
with tulle, quite plain in front and pleated in 
the back. At the foot of the tablier are puffs of 
yellow crape held by clusters of black ostrich 
tips. 





Black and yellow ostrich plumes are crouped 
on the left side, with long yellow satin ribbons de- 
scending thence and tied with bows of black and 
yellow : the back of the skirt is gathered to the 


edge of the corsage. This corsage is of 





tulle 
gathered over satin, with a plastron of embroid- 
ered satin in front and a V of the same in the 
back. Clusters of black plume s border the front 
oftheneck. Short puffed sleeves of tulle. Suede 
gloves. Black stockings, and yellow satin shoes 
embroidered with gold. 
feathers, 


Fan of yellow ostrich 





SHOPPING ON A WET DAY. 
Q* M PATHETIC and coraple ments of each oth- 
b e! 


s the sexes are, there are certain points 
in regard to which each will ever fail to under- 
stand the other. One of these is the love of shop- 
ping possessed by all women, Save perhaps a few 
of the stronger-minded whose masculine 
leanings lead them to look scornfully upon most 
of the pleasures of their own sex. No man can 
see what a woman finds to afford her so much 
delight in what he considers a most wearisome 


ones, 


business, It is generally a most tiresome expe- 
rience to him to go into a store and buy anything; 
and when he finds that a woman can spend days 
and such places without even buying 
anything whatsoever, his amazement simply knows 
no bounds, 

The endurance of the unhappy husband who 
“sat like patience on an ottoman waiting for his 
wife to put her bonnet on” is generally supposed 
to be trifling compared to that of the man who 
accompanies his wife upon a shopping expedi- 
tion. If he suffers himself to be beguiled into. 
doing anything of the kind, he usually looks upon 
himself as one entitled to the crown of martyr- 
dom, and his description of his sufferings to sym- 
pathizing friends is eloquent in the extreme. 
The simple fact is that men do not care for noy- 


hours in 





elty and beauty unless it be in some great work 
of nature or art, while women love these qualities 
in the simplest and most ordinary things. 
Beautiful fabrics, rich laces, fresh designs in 
embroidery, everything that is new, or fresh com- 
binations of things that are old, whether it be a 
suit of furniture, a baby’s cap, or a kitchen uten- 
sil, attract and fascinate the feminine mind. It is 
not necessary to buy anything. The lady can ex- 
amine and admire the rich display, indulge her 
fancy as to what she would like, approve or con- 
demn the latest freak of fashion, and so consti- 
tuted is her mind that in doing this she derives 
from her shopping tour an enjoyment similar to 
that of a lover of art when he visits some famous 
collection of great paintings. Then there is the 
delight of a bargain, the getting something for 
less than it is worth ; this, too, appeals to the wo- 
man rather than to her masculine companion, 
We all remember Mrs. Toodles and her keen de- 
light in purchasing the door-plate with Thomp- 
son with a “p” on it because it was “ cheap.” 
Shopping in the rain, the subject of the strik- 
ing picture on our front page, is another feminine 
predilection mysterions tothe male mind. “ Faney 
forsaking a warm fireside to tramp through dirty 
streets in a driving storm simply to look at a lot 
of dry-goods and other ridiculous nonsense !” 
they ery. 





But there are great advantages in shop- 
ping on a rainy day. Many people cannot go out 
in a storm; there is no crowd; and the stock to 
be examined can be 
sun shines. 


better than when the 
The clerks, too, are 
can be more attentive to the customers the y have, 


seen 


less busy, and 


In fact, many a thoughtful business-like woman, 
whose intention is to purchase goods she wants 
and select them carefully, and not merely to 
“shop,” knows the value of a rainy day for the 
purpose she has in view. 





THE IDEAL CHILDS NURSE. 

SCHOOL for the training of children’s nurses 
4 has been recently established in New York 
by Mrs. Robert W. Chapin of that city, in connee- 
tion with the Babies’ Hospital. Although the 
school in its beginning will be small and largely 
experimental, its founder hopes to gradually ex- 
tend its influence and good work in an ever-widen- 
ing circle. The the school is to 
train young women to be intelligent, safe, gentle 


purpose of 


eare-takers of little children—a need great and 
most pressing, as hundreds of anxious mothers 
will testify—but this education will not in any way 
supplant the services of the trained sick-nurse, 
whose presence in times of illness is such a ble 
ing. 





The young women who are to be trained in 
this school—and none under eighteen will be ac- 
cepted—are to pledge themselves to follow their 
calling, remembering that they are 
that the performance of their 
duties will always be under the direction and su 
pervision of the mothers of their charges, 

The news of the ope ning of the school brouglit 
in an immense number of applicants, and it was 
a difficult matter to select the four for the first 
class which are all that it was thought advisable 
to have. 


not protes- 
sional nurses, an 


The question of race was not considered 
in the selection, but simply general competence 
and intelligence, together with trustworthy ref- 
The applicant enters the school foi 
one month on trial, and if this is satisfactory, 
will remain five months more to complete the 
course, and at the end will be given a diploma 
and aid in securing a place. The young women 
will live at the Babies’ Hospital, their board and 
washing being secured to them, and in addition a 
salary of seven dollars a month being allowed fot 
the cost of the uniform, and for pocket-money, 
car fares, and other minor expenses. The cost of 
maintaining the school, with its two classes a 
year, is defrayed by its founder and friends, 
Attired in the neat uniform—a seersucker ging- 
ham 


erences, 


dress, white cap, and apron—the child’s 
nurse enters upon her duties under the direction 
of the head nurse of the hospital, who is the ir 
structress for the training school 


The babies of 
a certain extent 
by the students in the training course, and with 
intelligence and hearty 


the institution are cared for to 


interest in her work, a 
“l to learn all that is necessary fot 
a child’s nurse to know in her six months’ life at 
the hospital. Of 





giri 18 expect 


course babies to be cared for 
are a necessary part of such a training school, 
and a similar course of instruction ean be given 
in any large town or small city which has a day 
nursery or créche to supply the children. The 
student is allowed one afternoon and one even- 
ing a week for recreation, and the privilege of 
going to church once each Sunday. 

The student is to be taught the proper ways of 
bathing a baby, however delicate; the care after 
its bath ; the preparation of the food; the manner 
of feeding; methods of training a baby in regu- 
lar and healthful habits of sleeping, eating, and 
the like; gentle massage for strengthening weak 
muscles; the use of the thermometer in testing 
temperature; the use of hot water for relief of 
colies and other minor ailments ; 


; eareful dressing, 
and arranging of the clothing; the ventilation 
and cleaning of nurseries; soothing treatment of 
nervous, sickly babies; amusement and care of 
convalescing children; and, last but not least, the 
careful use of baby carriages, so that the delicate 
nervous system of a helpless infant will not be 
continually tortured or the eye ght injured by 
heedless lack of shielding from strong light. Es- 
pecial pains are to be taken with the instruction 
in preparing food. Each student will serve in 
the diet kitchen a week at a time, the smallness 
of the class giving opportunity for innumerable 
repetitions of the various duties. 








The degree of intelligent comprehension and 
earnestness needed to complete the course will 
doubtless produce excellent nurses ; but, of neces- 
sity, the supply will be limited, and, as with other 
good things in this world, those mothers who 
have plenty of means will be the first to reap the 


als) 


benefits. The graduates expect to command high- 


er wages than untrained nurses, twenty dollars a 
mouth being the sum fixed by the conductors of 
the school, 
In connection with the same tal a post- 
graduate course for professional nur 
It affords a means to impa 


s has been 
t added skill 


service Ih 





opened 





to such nurses as find alter some 


them profession that thev lack experience in the 


care of sick children, 





ind ilso gi es an opportu. 
nity to those trained nurses from inland and 
Canadian schools to obtain the city reference 
which is so needed as an open sesame for suc- 
cess in New York rhe course is three months, 
the nurses living at the hospital, and receiving a 
small salary of fifteen dollars a ) 
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omary for women to wear eve 
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his appreciation of ple 
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tertain in any formal way. If tl 
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FAMOUS BEAUTIES OF AN ELDER TIME. 


ATOBODY can fail to remember Peg Woffington—nobody, that 
N is, who has read Charles Reade’s brilliant romance, in which 
the famous actress may be said to live and breathe, smiling on us 
from the novelist’s glowing page, as she does here in Hogarth’s 
celebrated picture. Margaret Woffington, who excelled in elegant 
comedy, and played with Garrick at Covent Garden in 1740, was 
born in Dublin in 1718, and died in 1760. 

It is Sir Joshua Reynolds’s picture of Miss Morris which we re- 
produce, her chief claim upon our interest being that she was one of 
the g painter’s favorite sitters. A haze of regret hangs around 
her beautiful face as we survey it, for she belonged to the army 
—whose ranks are recruited in every age—of women who yearn 
for distinction on the stage, but are unsuccessful. This bright 
woman, with her radiant eyes and proud mouth, died while yet 
young, and her death was perhaps hastened by chagrin at her 
blighted hopes of achieving dramatic fame. 

One sees hats and sleeves resembling those of Mrs. Hoppner on 
our pretty belles of to-day, the picturesque revival of eighteenth- 
century styles having enhanced the attractiveness of many a pret- 
ty girl or blooming young matron of our own acquaintance. Mrs 
Hoppner as Miss Wright was painted by Benjamin West, in many 
of whose works her face appears, and after her marriage to Sir 





MRS. MARIA COSWAY.—From tuk Porrrart ry Rrowarp 
Cosway, R A. 


John Hoppner—who was the most fashionable artist of his day, 
and especially in favor with his Majesty King George III.—her 
husband transferred her to canvas in the dress and coiffure in 
which she appears in our portrait gallery. 

Mrs. Jordan played on the Dublin stage in 1777, taking the part 
of Phebe in As You Like Jt, and she afterward appeared in Drury 
Lane. We give her picture as Peggy in the Country Girl, painted 
by George tomney. 

Mrs. Davenport, who died in 1848, at the age probably of eighty- 
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four, married an actor in early lifeyenjoyed a long series of stage 
triumphs, and sustained an unblemished reputation in public and 
private. Performing juvenile réles in her earlier connection with 
the stage, she did not advance be yond mediocri- 
ty; but happening in an emergency to take the 
part of an old woman, her success was so strik- 
ing that thenceforward she chose to act in such 
characters, As Mrs. Hardcastle in She Stoops to 
Conquer, the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet, as Mrs. 
Quickiy, Mrs. Malaprop, Mrs. Peachum, and oth- 
er celebrated representations of old women, Mrs. 
Davenport received the strongest evidences of 
popular favor. Her portrait is that of a woman 
of winning grace and a personality of rare sweet- 
ness, and, by Romney, is a specimen of his finest 
art. 

Ireland has always been noted for the beauty 
of its women; and no exception to the rule was 
the fascinating Mrs. Maria Cosway. She was 
christened Maria Cecilia Louisa, and her maiden 
name was Hadfield; her father being an Irish 
hotel proprietor at Leghorn. Noted for conver- 
sational talents and for proficiency in music, she 
added to these gifts, what in her day was less 
common than now, a penchant for painting, in 
which art she excelled. Sympathy of tastes led 
to her union with Richard Cosway, R.A., by whom 
she was painted when her beauty was at its height. 
She had a brilliant and varied life, not untouched 
by scandal; but its close was eminently respect- 
able, for in 1804 she withdrew from the world, 
and became the Superior of a religious seminary 
at Lyons. 

Here too in the galaxy of beauty is Caroline 
Powell, Count- 
ess of Sea- 
forth. painted 
by Catherine 
Read. Her 
arch vet earn- 
est face, illu- 
mined by eyes 
which look 
into one’s soul, 
might have 
been drawn 
but yesterday, 
and one real- 
izes with a 
touch of pity 
that beauty is but a dream, and 
that one generation passeth 
away, and another generation 
cometh. The dainty fashion of 
her gown and cap, the ruching 
about her neck, the pretty ruf- 
fles which adorn her 
have been repeated in our own 
period. 

To Romney’s brush we owe 
the portraits of Miss Hester 
Grenville, afterward Countess of 
Fortescue, and of Catherine 
Grenville, who became Mrs. 
Neville. The Grecian simplicity 
of their costumes, the graceful 
pose of both girls, and the ex- 
quisite beauty of their arms and 
hands are as striking as anything 
which we recall in the line of 
portrait-painting. 

Indeed it is difficult as we 
gaze on these famous beauties 
to realize that for every one of 
them youth and life and festivity 
long since passed away; that 
they no longer trip in the mazy 
dance, receive in queenly fash- 
ion the gallantries of courtly 
lovers, and rule their little king- 
doms with the potent sceptres 
of loveliness, wit, and that name- 
less epitome of feminine grace 
which we bind up as in a sheaf 
of fragrant bloom when we speak 
of woman’s charm. And yet, 
Art is long, though Time is 
fleeting ! 


sleeves, 
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EUROPE’S FUTURE QUEENS. 
BY LUCY HAMILTON HOOPER. 


N view of the advancing age or the delicate health of many 

of the European ecvereigns, it is probable that in a few years 

society at the different courts will be ruled over by a new group 
of roval women. 

In this state of affairs it is an interesting process to speculate 
upon the probabilities of the future, so far as the kings and 
queens of the coming years are concerned. It is a noteworthy 
fact that in spite of the universally adopted custom of marrying 
off royal heirs-apparent at an early age, so many of them should 
still remain unwedded. Queen Victoria has passed her seventieth 
birthday, and while her life is continued no one thinks of her 
successor, though it is safe to say that the whole world is pre- 
pared to welcome the advent of the lovely and popular Princess 
of Wales to the dignity of Queen Consort of Great Britain. But 
her eldest son, Prince Albert Victor, or, as he prefers to call 
himself, Prince Edward, is still unmarried, and is not even en- 
gaged, though he is past the age of twenty-five. The cause for 
this delay is said to be a difference between his father and his 
grandmother respecting the lady to be chosen. Queen Victoria, 
with her proclivity for everything German, would like to see a 
princess of that nation installed in the position of future Queen 
of England. On the other hand, the Prince of Wales, who might 
have taken as his motto that of Queen Anne, “ Entirely English,” 
is desirous of conciliating his future subjects by selecting as his 
daughter-in-law an English damsel of royal extraction. Both fa- 
ther and son are said to have tacitly made choice of the Princess 
Victoria of Teck, the most beautiful of the royal maidens of Eng- 
land; but the Queen, who, by the terms of the Royal Marriage 
Act, has the right of forbidding the union of any member of her 
family to a person displeasing to her in any way, steadfastly op- 
poses this betrothal. The long visit paid to the Queen during 
the past autumn by the Princess Alice of Hesse, the only unmar- 
ried daughter of the late Princess Alice, was said to have been ar- 
ranged by Queen Victoria, with a view to dazzling the young 
prince with her radiant loveliness, for she is indisputably the 
most beautiful roval girl in Europe. But the Prince of Wales 
does not smile upon this project. In the first place, the union of 
first cousins is not popular in England. In the second place, the 


conjugal quarrels of the young lady’s eldest sister, the Grand Duch- 
ess Sergius of Russia, have been notorious throughout Europe. 


HESTER AND CATHERINE GRENVILLE.—Patnrtep sy Grorer Romnry. 


And in the third place, there is a growing disposition in the house- 
hold and surroundings of the Prince of Wales to think that Eng- 
land has had enough of the Germans. This conviction has been 
largely aided by the meddling in the family affairs of his uncle by 
the Emperor of Germany, who did not hesitate to “speak his 
mind” most distinctly concerning the union of his cousin Louise 
of Wales to the Duke of Fife. It is probable, therefore, that the 
marriage of the young English heir will be deferred till some ar- 
rangement agreeable to all parties concerned can be amicably 
reached. 

The future Queen of the Belgians, the present Countess of Flan- 
ders, is a German princess. She is of the Hohenzollern family, 
and some years ago was a fair and spirited lady of great force 
of character, though with feminine tastes, dressing elegantly, and 
filling brilliantly her position as the wife to the heir to the Bel- 
gian throne, She is forty-four, and her ¢.dest son, Prince Bald- 
win, is just twenty, A marriage has been arranged for him with 
the Princess Héléne, the second daughter of the Comte de Paris, 
but the wedding is to be delayed till the young bridegroom-elect 
shall have attained his majority. His fiancée is two years his jun- 
ior, and is quite a pretty girl, with large soft eves and a sweet and 
serious countenance, 

The Prince of Naples, heir to the throne of Italy, is a few 
months younger than Prince Baldwin, and as he is an only child, 
the question of his marriage has more than once been seriously 
agitated. It is an important matter so far as the interests of the 
kingdom of Italy are concerned, as his death, unmarried or child- 
less, would place his uncle, Prince Amadeus, Duke of Aosta, in the 
position of the future sovereign. Now that Prince, though an intel- 
ligent, high-minded gentleman, is a devoted Romanist, to the extent 
of subordinating all his own ideas and actions to the direction of 
the Pope, so the Liberal party in Italy looks with apprehension on 
the possibility of his ever ascending the throne. In this state of 
affairs the marriage of the young prince is considered to be a po- 
litical question of the highest importance. He has more than 
once, young as he is, become a suitor for the hand of one or an- 
other royal damsel, But the heir to the Italian throne is probably 
The antag. 


the hardest to marry off of all the princes of Europe. 
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princess Maria Annunciata. His first wife 











renders him unacceptable to the Catholic sovereigns, sister of the present King of Saxony, died 

whilst, on the other hand, the fact that his future sub- the early age of eighteen. 

jects are sincere Catholics prevents him from selecting The only son of the Grand Duke Louis of Hesse, Prince 
a Protestant bride. The Princess Clementine of Bel- Ernest Louis, will be twenty-one in November, and con- 
gium would have been a suitable match for him so far sequently finds his place on the list of marriageable roy- 
as age, religion, and family connections were concerned, al heirs. But the family is not only of the second rank 
but the Pope forbade the betrothal, and as the King in reigning houses, but is known to be very poor, The 
and Queen of the Belgians are devout Catholies, they struggles with poverty of his admirable mother, the 
obeyed the Pope. Negotiations were pending with the Princess Alice of England, have been made known to 
Comte de Paris for the hand of the Princess Héléne, the world through the medium of her own pen. And 
but when the prince’s uncle, the Duke of Aosta, married poverty in a palace is probably the most uncomfortable 
the Princess Letitia Bonaparte, the Comte de Paris put form of that unpleasant experience. So the as yet un 
a stop to all the preliminary arrangements, declaring that discovered young lady who is to be ext Grand 
he would never suffer his daughter to enter a family Duchess of Hesse must come | i with a handsome 
where she would become by her marriage connected with dowry, if she does not wish to succec ) the trials that 
a Bonaparte. There was talk of his marrying the Prin- imbittered the life of her amia predecessor 

cess Margaret of Prussia, the youngest daughter of the Prince George, the heir to the throne of Saxony, is a 
late Emperor Frederick, and godchild to his own lovely widower, and his eldest son is unmarried. The next 
mother; but the engagement of that young lady to the Queen of Holland will be its child sove n, the young 
eldest son of the Crown-Prince Christian of Denmark Princess Wilhelmina. And with her, as probably the 
has been announced. She is eighteen years old, and her only future Queen-regnant of Europe, our chronicle may 


future husband is just nineteen. Like her two sisters, 
Victoria and Sophie, the Princess Margaret is one of the 
plainest royal girls in Europe, heavy of feature and dull 
of expression, and decidedly Teutonic-looking. She 
would not be popular in Italy as a successor to the 


fitly close. 
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> . See illustration on page 88. 
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against his wooing the endless group of Austrian arch- in London, where m wae e SEF OS WIEY CSIR ee oe 
duchesses. There are no Spanish princesses of a suita- gress joy. The new work is called The Condeliere 
ble age for him. The damsels of the royal family of the King of Barata 10 seeped -sabee-peeesans citing tee at 
Bavaria are not sought after by the unmarried princes of icans at the Park Theatre on Tuesday os Send 


Europe on account of the terrible curse of hereditary 
insanity which broods like a storm-cloud above their race. 
The only unmarried daughter of Prince George, the fu- 
ture King of Saxony, the Princess Maria Josepha, is two 
years his senior, He cannot espouse a princess of the 
royal family of England, as by the royal marriage law 
of that country no member of the reigning house can 
marry a Catholic. He must therefore look for a wife 
amongst the secondary royal houses of Europe, or else 
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settled by her marriage to one of the 
nephews of the Czar. So who the 
next Empress of Russia is to be still 
remains a problem to be solved. The 
Czarowitz cannot marry one of the 
daughters of the Prince of Wales, as 
the tenets of the Greek Church for- 
bid the marriage of first cousins. He 
cannot espouse a Roman Catholic, 
and so his choice is almost as limited 
as is that of the Prince of Naples. 
The Princess Sophie of Prussia, by 


her marriage with the Duke of Sparta, 





becomes the future Queen of Greece 
The new King of Portugal has been a 
happy husband and father for some 
years past. His wife, the eld 
daughter of the Comte de Paris, was, 
as the Princess Amelia of Orleans, re 
nowned as being the beauty of the 
family. She was a delicate, graceful 
brunette, with sparkling dark eyes and 
a wild-rose complexion, but she has 





faded a good deal since her marriage, 
and now resembles her worthy but 
very plain mother. The present Re- 
gent of Bavaria, who will be King 





when his mad nephew, King Otho, 


dies, is a widower of some twenty-five MRS. DOROTHY JORDAN.--Parsxtep ny Grorar Romney. 
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imitate the Duchess of Fife,and choose a consort from amongst years’ standing. As he is over 
the families of the Italian nobility. The Prince of Naples isabout — sixty-eight it is hardly possible 
to enter into the possession of the separate residence and suite of _ that he will marry again. His 
attendants accorded to all the heirs to European thrones on their son, Prince Louis, married 
attaining their majority, so it is probable that his marriage will twenty-two years ago the Arch- 
not be long delayed. His father experienced the same difficulty duchess Augusta of Austria, 
in finding a suitable bride, and from the same causes, and was niece to the Comtesse de Cham- 
forced to marry one of his own cousins at last. bord. He has a large family, 

Another young royal gentleman whose marriage has been much and his eldest son, the heir- 
talked about, and has been singularly delayed, is the Czarowitz. presumptive to the Bavarian 
The heir to the Russian throne was twenty-one last May. He throne, Prince Rupprecht, has 
has the delicate physique and refined tastes of his mother, and just passed his twentieth birth- 
resembles also in many points his exquisite aunt, the Princess of day, and is said to be in search 
Wales. There was talk at one time of his betrothal to the Princess ofa wife. The future Empress 
Alice of Hesse, and it is a well-known fact that that young lady’s of Austria, the Archduchess 
sister, the Grand Duchess Elizabeth, wife of Prince Sergius of Maria Theresa, wife to the 
Russia, and so aunt by marriage to the Czarowitz, did her best Archduke Charles Louis, the 
to bring about that union. The Grand Duke of Hesse also paid a brother to the present Emper- 
visit to the Russian court a few months ago, bringing with him _ or, who, by the tragic death of 
his lovely daughter, but the charms of that radiant beauty failed the Crown-Prince Rudolph, be- 
to win for her the hand of the future Czar. Then it was said that came the heir to the throne, 
he was about to espouse the Princess Anastasia of Montenegro, is a Portuguese princess. She 
a superbly handsome girl, with severely classic features and a tall is only thirty-four years old, 
stately figure, just the type, one would imagine, of what anem- being twenty-two years her 
press ought to be. She appeared at a court ball at which the husband’s junior. She is his 
Princess Alice was also present, and much discussion took place third wife, his eldest son and 
amongst the guests as to which of the royal beauties bore away the __ heir being the offspring of his 
palm, The Princess Anastasia’s claims have since been definitely second spouse, the Neapolitan 
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wth. The author and the composer have sought 
in this work to divest themselves of the serious 
feelings which seem to have governed them in 
the preparation of The Yeomen of the Guard, and 
to return to the merrier mood of their earlier 
works. The story deals with the search after the 
missing King of Barataria, who has been wedded 
in infaney to Casilda, daughter of the Duke of 
Plaza Toro. Casilda, unaware of her happy state, 
has fallen in love with Luiz, who constitutes her 
august father’s entire suite. 

The Grand Inquisitor, a kindly old gentleman, 
greets the Duke on his arrival in Ve hice, and says 
that he knows all about the missing king. That 
monarch was adopted by a gondolier, who has 
since died, and is now following his foster-father's 
Unfortunately, the defunct gondoliet 
had a son of his own, and as he was in the habit 


vocation, 


of tippling, he never was quite sure whit h of the 
two young men—Giuseppe and Marco—was lus 
boy and which the monarch. The widow of the 
gondolier, however, is now the wife of “a highly 





blished brigand,” who 
The Grand Inquisi- 
tor promises to send for her, so that she may 
identify her son. In the mean time Giuseppe and 
Marco have gone off to be mart ied to their sweet- 


respectable and old-esta 


does business near Cordova 


hearts, Tessa and Gianetta, _The Grand Inquisi- 
tor meets them on their return, and informs thei 
that one of them is a king, but no one knows 
which, The two young men had just been pro- 
claiming themselves republicans of the deepest 
dye, and now they announce their intention of 
managing the kingdom of Barataria in concert on 
republican principles, with all men equal. The 
first act concludes with their departure for their 
kingdom. 

At the opening of the second act the two kings 
are seen seated on their thrones, cleaning the 
crown and sceptre, while the court servants and 


courtiers are engag 





“d in playing eards and other- 
wise amusing themselves. ‘The monarchs inform 
their subjects that while they share a single re- 
sponsibility, they do not share a single appetite, 
and would like to have rations for twe. The 
courtiers grant the request, and Giuseppe sings a 
song about the duties of monarchs in such a 
kingdom as theirs. Presently the women arrive, 
having followed the gondoliers across the seas. 
A dance follows, and permits Sir Arthur Sullivan 
to introduce one of his most taking numbers, 

Don Alhambra, the Grand Inquisitor, arrives, 
and gives the two monarchs a lesson in court 
distinctions. He subsequently throws Gianetta 
and Tessa into a state of dismay by telling them 
that neither of them is a queen, because the real 
king was married when a baby, and the young 
lady who recently married him is not his wife at 
all. The Duke of Plaza Toro, with his Duchess, 
his daughter, and his suite, arrives, and the young 
lady is presented to the two monarchs, naturally 
wondering which of them is the true king and 
her husband. There is considerable conversation, 
which has nothing whatever to do with the de- 
velopment of the story, and finaily the mother of 
the gondolier is brought on to identify her son. 
She announces that, like Buttercup in Pinafore, 
she ** mixed those children up,” substituting her 
own son for the Prince, and hiding away the lat- 
ter, who was neither Giuseppe nor Marco, but 
Luiz, the Duke’s suite. This makes every one 
happy, and ends the operetta. 

The chief obstacle to great success for the new 


work is its lack of incident. The whole neces- 
sary action of the second act, for instance, con- 
sists in the nurse’s arrival, with her explanation, 
Again the personages and conditions of the story 
have far less relation to actual life than those of 
Mr. Gilbert’s other books, and the operetta, there- 
fore, is so fanciful that it has none of that droll 
eriousness which was so great a charm in Pina- 
Sore, Iolanthe, and the Mikado. There are many 
ebullitions of Mr. Gilbert’s keen wit, but there 
are not enough to make up an evening's enter- 
tainment, 

Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music is, of course, tune- 
ful; but is of a much lighter weight than that of 
his previous operettas. There is very little origi- 
hality in the score, save in the extremely clever 
number, “ In a contemplative fashion.” The in- 
strumentation, too, is unusually devoid of charac- 
teristic effects. The operetta gives ample scope 
for picturesqueness in scenic attire and in cos- 
tumes, and its stage dress is very handsome. The 
two seenes are effective pieces of theatrical paint- 
ing, and the costumes are tasteful and agreeable 
to the eye, W. J. Henperson, 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 

MME social season for the new administration 

opened with the ceremonies of New-Year’s 
Day, The key-note of the coming four years was 
then given, and the social veterans of the capital, 
scanning the new officials and their families on 
parade for the first time, rejoiced at what the turn 
of political events has brought, and augured well 
for the future. 

At no time in recent years have there been so 
many Official houses open on New-Year’s Day, arid 
such punctilious official calling, as on the first 
field-day of the new administration. After the 
morning ceremonies at the White House the homes 
of the Vice-President and of eight cabinet officers 
were open to the day’s visitors. Vice-Presidents 
have been so temporary, such fleeting, protean, 
and uncertain quantities for these sixteen years 
since the retirement of Vice-President Colfax, that 
there is an unusual interest felt in the coming of 
Vice-President Morton and his family, and in the 
ordering of their official social life. All the old 
social traditions of the Vice-President’s estate have 
been nearly forgotten, and it is most fortunate that 
their revival and their adaptation to the new 
seale and order of things at this later day have 
fallen into such experienced and able hands so- 
cially as those of Mr. and Mrs. Morton. The 
Vice-President’s immediate social duty is to the 
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members of the Senate, and many hospitable cus- 
toms long honored in the breach will now be ob- 
served, It is understood that large dinner parties 
will be the chief form of entertainment at the 
Vice-President’s home; the magnificent dining- 
room added to the house since its purchase being 
large enough to seat a company of thirty and 
more at table. A form and ceremony based upon 
that observed at the Executive Mansion will be 
followed at the Vice-President’s home. On New- 
Year’s Day the members of the Diplomatic Corps 
wore their court dress and uniforms in calling 
upon the Vice-President, but changed to civilian’s 
attire before visiting any other official houses. 
Upon other social occasions they will wear even- 
ing dress, with orders and decorations, as at the 
White House. Like the President’s wife, the 
Vice-President’s wife makes no first calls, except 
at the White House. Unlike the President and 
his wife, the Vice-President and his wife can be 
entertained at foreign legations, and quite recent- 
ly were guests of honor at a dinner at the British 
legatiou. On New-Year’s Day, at the close of 
his own reception, the Vice-President called upon 
each of the cabinet and Supreme Court families, 
and upon the wife of the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

Another unusual feature in the social life of 
the new administration is that the eight cabinet 
officers have wives, and all save Secretary Noble 
have young daughters in society. The Misses 
Blaine, Windom, Proctor, Miller, Wanamaker, 
Tracey, and Rusk, and the married sons of Post- 
master-General Wanamaker, and the widowed 
daughter of Secretary Tracy, make altogether a 
notable group of cabinet families. The wives of 
the eight cabinet officers are all fine-looking ma- 
trons of large social experience at their homes, 
fully equal to and willing to discharge their of- 
ficial duties. Mrs. Proctor, the wife of the See- 
retary of War, has a little invalid son, who has 
claimed her closest devotion for some years, and 
as she takes him South each winter, her duties 
here are delegated to a daughter and niece. All 
the eight cabinet families are occupying large and 
handsome houses in the centre of the fashionable 
and most accessible part of the city, eight blocks 
being the greatest distance of any one of them 
from the White House. This centralization of 
official society is greatly to be appreciated when 
the visiting days begin. The Vice-President and 
the Chief-Justice live within this same radius from 
the White House, and the gathering of all the 
highest officials into one section of the city is 





fortunate for those who will have closest social 
relations with them. 

But for the double bereavement in Secretary 
Blaine’s family—the sister of Mrs, Blaine and the 
brother of the Secretary dying on succeeding days 
of this week—there would have been much social 
gayety at their home. The début of Miss Hattie 
Blaine and the marriage of Miss Margaret Blaine 
to Mr. Walter Damrosch, of New York, were to 
be the first and last great events of the seven 
weeks of the season. Official etiquette and duties 
recognize no private nor personal feelings as an 
excuse from their performance save death ot 
mortal illness, and on the day after receiving in- 
telligence of his brother’s death, Secretary Blaine 
went through his part of the official ceremonies 
at the White House, and entertained the mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic Corps with the customary 
New Year's breakfast at the home of the Secre 
tary of State. The official receptions and din- 
ners at his home must go on regardless of the 
incidents of his private life. 

Society is looking to the Postmaster-General 
and Mrs. Wanamaker, next after the Vice-Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Morton, to make the season brill- 
iant and memorable by their entertainments. 
After buying the house made historic by the en- 
tertainments of Secretary Frelinghuysen’s family, 
and by those of Secretary and Mrs. Whitney, the 
Postmaster-General had the building thoroughly 
renovated, redecorated, refurnished, and improved 
in many ways. The ballroom is more properly 
an art gallery now, its walls being covered with 
paintings brought from the Philadelphia home of 
the family. Mrs. Wanamaker, who is a hand- 
some matron of most youthful appearance to 
be the mother of married sons, delights in en- 
tertaining, and as an additional incentive has a 
débutante daughter to take through a first season. 
While dressing with taste and richness, Mrs. 
Wanamaker’s toilettes are the simplest and quiet- 
est; the mouse-gray velvet that she wore on New- 
Year’s Day being Quaker-like in tint and plain- 
ness, but Parisian as well in every perfect cut, 
curve, and fold. Both the Postmaster-General 
and Mrs. Wanamaker are strict in their total ab- 
stinence principles. No wines nor punch are ever 
served in their home, nor will be during their 
stay in Washington. Every other thing that a 
supper table or dinner menu could offer will be 
provided ; but nothing stronger than Apollinaris 
water or lemonade, tea or coffee, will be poured. 

The Diplomatie Corps at present has fewer 
ladies with it than ever before. The Mexican, 
Hawaiian, Costa Rican, Nicaraguan, Peruvian, 
Chilian, British, and Danish ministers are the 
only ones whose wives preside over their lega- 
tions. The death of Madame de Struve, the wife 
of the Russian minister, ovcurred this summer at 
St. Petersburg, and has caused deep sorrow and 
regret in the large circle animated by the wit and 
brilliancy of that most remarkable woman, and 
attached to her by reason of her many admirable 
and lovable qualities. It was Secretary Blaine 
who, upon first meeting her, said, “I have met 
the cleverest woman ever in Washington.” Gen- 
eral acquaintance proved that to every one; and 
other capitals and her own court awarded her 
the same supreme measure of praise. 

The French Netherlands, Argentine, Spanish, 
Turkish, Austrian, German, Swiss, Belgian, Swed- 
ish, Greek, Brazilian, and Portuguese ministers 
are all unmarried, and there are twoscore bache- 
lors among the secretaries of legations. The Chi- 
nese minister is married, and bas his wife with 
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him, but a veritable Chinese wall of conserva- 
tism and Oriental custom hedges her round, and 
only the fewest women of high position have 
met and enjoyed tea and pantomime with her. 
The present minister and staff have made a di- 
rect departure from the open and Occidental 
ways that have prevailed at the Chinese lega- 
tion for some years past. There is no longer an 
American secretary of legation, and the minis- 
ter and his secretaries only take a formal and 
official part in society. The Korean minister is 
absent, and the American secretary of that le- 
gation has retired, but the chargé and secretary 
have their wives with them, and enjoy great so- 
cial activity. The two Korean ladies retain their 
peculiar native dress, but have an English gov- 
erness, pay official calls, and receive visits at their 
legation. The Japanese minister has just been 
called home to receive a promotion, and has tak- 
en with him Madame Mutsu, whose beauty, gra- 
ciousness, and rapidly aequired English made her 
so great a favorite. 

The British legation is most fortunate in the 
number of ladies belonging to it, and Lady 
Pauncefote and her four daughters and the 
wives of the two secretaries, Mrs. Edwards and 
Mrs. Herbert, make a considerable group. The 
British is again the leading legation socially, 
ana Lady Pauncefote and her daughters have 
but deepened the pleasant impression made by 
Sir Julian before their arrival. Their enter- 
tainments have already been many, and ordered 
with most perfect taste, and Washington antici- 
pates their spending many years at this post. 

E. B.S. 














PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ovr Own Corresponnenr. | 
- one who has observantly followed the 
s 


course of the fashions for a term of years 
must admit that never before has the study of 
dress been carried to such a degreesof refinement ; 
never has there been such a variety of forms, or- 
naments, colors, and combinations. All the cen- 
turies of the past have contributed, and there is 
something to satisfy all tastes and all ages. The 
woman with youth on her side who fails to be 
attractive with all this seductive wealth to choose 
from must be distinctly lacking in the instinct of 
choice. Nothing is compulsory. When we see 
a short-necked, short-waisted litthe woman with 
sleeves on a level with her ears, we know it is 
not the fault of the high-shouldered sleeves, for 
these same budding wings form a piquant detail 
in the ensemble of her long-necked, slim-chested 
neighbor. And so it is with all the other innu- 
merable details. What is charmingly becoming 
to one renders another ludicrous, and the greater 
the variety to choose from, the more need is there 
of discrimination. 

While there are still some draped skirts to 
be seen, the greater number, long or short, are 
straight in their outlines. The drapery is chiefly 
confined to lace and such clinging fabries as 
crépe de Chine. Trained toilettes are mainly of 
the style formerly called princesse—that is, with 
the bodice and train cut in one—the one a pro- 
longation of the other. The length of the train 
varies within certain limits, being from fifty-four 
to sixty inches for ordinary occasions, and seven- 
ty-two inches for bridal dresses, Evening dress- 
es are almost all without skirt springs or other 
supporters. These are replaced by the petticoat 
of muslin and lace, which has an ingenious ar- 
rangement of flounces at the back, skilfully 
grouped and gathered with a view to supporting 
the train. The foundation skirt underneath the 
train is kept back in place by two elastic drawing- 
strings run in casings., This is all the support 
that is given to what is often a considerable length 
and weight of materiai. In other respects even- 
ing dresses show the same general details as oth- 
er toilettes, as in them too more emphasis is laid 
on sleeves. Most of last winter’s décolleté dresses 
were sleeveless. This year there isea change. 
The sleeves are generally short puffs, some of 
them raised quite high on the shoulders, Other 
décolleté dresses have Greek drapery about the 
shoulders which forms a short sleeve. 

Young girls have very simple ball gowns, 
which constitute a sort of uniform reserved for 
them. They wear what is called the enfant dress, 
the bodice cut with a rounded low neck, gathered 
at the waist, and encircled by a flowing sash. 
Many of their dresses are of simple white muslin, 
of plain or striped white gauze, and dotted or 
sprigged tulle. The only silks permitted them 
are taffeta and surah. The simplest white mus- 
lins have for their only trimming five or seven 
half-inch tucks, separated by a space of half that 
width. Other plain muslins are trimmed with 
Eiffel Tower lace, which has deep sharp points. 
The lace is set flat, with upturned points around 
the bottom of the skirt; a narrower width forms a 
girdle for the bodice, which is shirred or pleated, 
and has short very full puffs for sleeves. Many 
tulle dresses are made with a silk bodice, close- 
fitting, pointed at the front and back, with tulle 
drapery about the top, and short full sleeves of 
tulle. For a dress of this kind the skirt is cut 
about six inches longer than the ordinary length, 
and is from three yards and three-quarters to 
four yards and a half wide; a thick pinked ruche 
of silk is on the edge of the foundation skirt be- 
neath, and the tulle skirt falls over this, partially 
veiling it. Many of the silk skirts of evening 
dresses have panels of puffed tulle, and tulle 
skirts have panels of flowers. In another com- 
bination the front and sides of the skirt are of 
tulle, and the train, attached to the bodice, is of 
silk. Tufts and borders of feathers are a favorite 
trimming. Metallic galloons in gold, silver, and 
steel are extensively used; so also are beads— 
pearl beads on light materials, and mixtures of 
gold and jetondark. One of the colors for which 
a distinct preference is shown is maize or corn- 
color. “Egg-plant” purple is in favor with el- 
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derly ladies, and emerald is worn by all ages, 
Young girls from thirteen to sixteen have for 
their afternoon dresses light and gay-colored 
woollens, crape veilings, and wool erépons. These 
dresses are all made in a uniformly simple style. 
The skirt is straight, secant at the front and full 
at the back ; the round bodice, with belt or sash, 
is pleated, and opens on a V-shaped plastron of 
velvet in the front and back, and the sleeves are 
often of velvet also. The front of the bodice is 
laced, with silk cord lacing for daytime and me- 
tallie cord for evening. The belt is of velvet. 
Dark woollens ure trimmed with velvet of the 
same shade; light woollens with contrasting vel- 
vet, as emerald velvet on white, pink, and even 
pale blue, and ruby velvet on pale pink. The 
sash of the dress is not necessarily of the same 
color as the velvet. For instance, a cream white 
dress is trimmed with emerald velvet, and has a 
mauve sash. 





Bonnets show the same variety as other depart- 
ments of the toilette. Generally speaking, ladies 
of middle age wear capotes of ¢ 





greater or less 
degree of sobriety, while young ladies wear ex- 
tremely small capotes, held by very narrow strings, 
fastened with a jewelled pin under the left ear, 
Some of their bonnets look ineredibly small, scarce- 
ly large enough to cover the head of an infant, 
and yet on the head they are quite large enough 
to be becoming. The crown is most often of 
metallic embroidery, surrounded by a torsade or 
drapery of velvet, which represents the brim, or 
there is a pleated frill of velvet in place of a 
drapery; for trimming, a cluster of feathers to 
match, or a cluster of metallic flowers or thistles 
to match the embroidery on the crown. Girls 
wear a great variety of round hats; apparently 
the more elegant the toilette the wider the brim, 
which is frequently bent and dented in a hap-haz- 
ard fashion, as though the chapeau had accident- 
ally met with ill usage. Many are of plush, in 
light as well as dark colors. Round hats are 
trimmed with plumes when they are large, with 
knots of ribbon,a bird, or a wing when they are 
small, Young girls are permitted to insinuate a 
few flowers under the brim of the hat, between 
the hat and the hair. 

A beautiful bonnet for a lady of “serious” 
e, but who still dresses elaborately, has a crown 
gold gauze with a drapery of egg-plant purple 
velvet, and a cluster of purple asters of several 
shades, which are a masterpiece of taste and skill 
of the flower-makers. Another is of light seal 
velvet, with a cluster of irises, Other bonnets 
have the high Russian diadem of velvet, with 
gold embroidery, and a lace crown with a fall 
drooping on the neck, There is no limit to the 
variety. EMMELINE RaYMOND. 
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CREOLE WOMEN IN THE 
FRENCH WEST INDIES. 
BY LAFCADIO HEARN 
I, 

LTHOUGH it is generally well known that 
JA. the condition of woman in most Latin coun- 
tries is one of comparative seclusion,—totally dif- 
ferent from that existence of large freedom she 
enjoys in English or American communities, some 
romantic misconception prevails regarding her 
life in the Latin tropics. Fiction, painting, and 
poetry have combined to create a false ideal of 
that life-—to make the word “creole” suggest 
many happy, dreamy, luminous things. Not al- 
together are the artists and romance writers at 
fault, nevertheless ;—their purpose has been only 
to reflect something of nature’s magic in the 
zones of eternal summer; and no art and no 
words could transcend the splendor that was their 
inspiration. He who has once seen tropic nature 
under a tropic sun has received a revelation : there 
will come to him, if he has a heart, with a new 
strange meaning,—also eternal and true,—the 
words of John,—voiced perpetually from the 
purple peaks, and the undying woods, and sap- 
phire glory of sea and sky :—“ This is the message 
which we announce unto you, that God is Licut!” 
....Light!—no one dwelling in the cities of the 
North may ever imagine the possibilities of light 
and of color in the equatorial world. And he 
who has once known them must continue for- 
ever enchanted,—must feel, after departure from 
them, like an exile from Paradise. The poetry 
of the tropics is born of such regret. Romance 
and song are essentially imaginative; and that 
which surpasses and satiates imagination does not 
directly stimulate their production: it is only as 
an exile that the creole becomes a poet, when he 
remembers the charm of his country without the 
pains of its daily life. There is no more touch- 
ing incident, perhaps, in literary history, than the 
fate of Léonard, the poet of Guadeloupe. His 
youth had been mostly spent abroad in struggles 
to obtain the means of returning to his native 
island. Succeeding after intense strain, he re- 
turned to find himself only a victim of the rev- 
olution of 1789,—threatened with death if he 
persisted in remaining. His friends hurried him 
on board a vessel; but, although he had been al- 
ready wounded and pursued by an assassin, he 
could not nerve himself to go, Again and again 
he left the ship, and only with the greatest diflfi- 
culty could he be persuaded at last to remain on 
board. But nostalgia had brought him to the 
condition of a dying man before his arrival in 
France. At Nantes he tried to re-embark, hop- 
ing at least to die in his beloved island; but he 
expired before the ship could sail. 

Tropical nature is indeed an enchantress ;—but 
she does more than bewitch, she transforms 
body and soul. She satisfies the senses, and 
numbs the aspirations; she lulls the higher fac- 
ulties to sleep while gratifying, as nowhere else, 
the physical wants of life. It has been often 
said that human happiness has a certain fixed 
measure in all conditions of existence: the qual- 
ity may vary, the capacity for each individual re- 
mains the same. Such a belief would seem to 
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have its confirmation in the conditions of tropical 
society. The pleasures of intellectual life be- 
come almost impossible in a climate where the 
least mental effort provokes drowsiness, and the 
middle of each day is devoted to sleep ;—nor can 
the dazzling spectacle of tropical vegetation un- 
der tropical skies wholly compensate the enervat- 
ing effect of an atmosphere hot and heavy as the 
air of a Turkish bath. Social existence, so cir- 
curnstanced, becomes of necessity both indolent 
and provincial ; and the enchantment of the trop- 
ics should prove irresistible only to strangers able 
and willing to dream life away, and to abandon 
all gifts of civilization so hardly earned by North- 
ern struggle. And one must know this, to guess 
how far from enviable the life of white women 
even in the English tropics, where there is at 
least an effort to maintain the social customs of 
the mother country. But in the old Latin colo- 
nies of the Pacific and the West Indies, woman’s 
life has always been narrowed by formal customs 
which no American or English 
resign herself to endure. 


girl could well 


Il. 

Time seems to have moved very slowly in the 
old French colonies. In the streets of Martinique 
or Réunion or Marie-Galante or Guadeloupe, one 
almost seems to live in the seventeenth century, 
-—so little have architecture or customs been mod- 
ified in two or three hundred years. The great 
changes effected by the abolition of slavery are 
not immediately discernible to a ‘stranger; the 
free blacks and people of color, forming the mass 
of the population, still cling to the simple and 
bright attire of other days, and seem to hold al- 
most the same relation to white colonial life as 
hired servants that they formerly held as slaves. 
Emancipation, republicanism, and education have 
not yet abolished the old manners, nor greatly 
modified the creole speech. Could Josephine 
arise from the dust of her rest to revisit her 
Martinique birthplace, she would find so little 
changed at Trois-Islets, that except for the sau- 
cier manner of the younger negroes, she could 
scarcely surmise the new republican conditions. 
And the modern life of the creole woman, though 
less luxurious than in the previous century of 
colonial prosperity, varies otherwise little from 
that of her great-great-grandmother. 

Her birth is announced with antique formality 
in the colonial papers, and duly registered in the 
Archives de la Marine She is christened in the 
twilight of some colonial baptistery, where silhou 
ettes of palm heads quiver behind stained-glass 
windows; and receives those half-dozen names,— 
names of angels, ot saints, alternated with names 
of ancestors,—by which every white creole child 
is ushered into the world, Then some comely 
black or brown woman, dazzlingly robed in bright 
colors, and covered with barbarie jewelry, carries 
her on a silken cushion from house to house that 
all of family kin may kiss her. Always through 
the recollections of her childhood there will smile 
back to her the memory of that kind swart face, 
—the face of her black nurse, of her da. It is 
the da who bathes her, feeds her, dresses her 
lulls her to sleep with song: doubtless fora time 
she believes the dark woman her mother, It is 
the da who first takes her out into the beautiful 
world of the topics,—shows her the miglity azure 
circle of the sea, and the coming and going of 
the ships, and the peaks with their circling clouds, 
and the whispering gold of cane fields, and the 
palms, and the jewel-feathered humming-birds. 
It is the black nurse who first teaches her to kiss, 
—to utter the words “ Manman,” “ Da,” “ Pa 
poute,”’—to express her infant thoughts in the 
softest cooing speech uttered by human lips,— 
the creole tongue. 





It is the da also who first 
thrills her child fancy into blossom with stories 
of the impossible, and who stimulates her musi- 
cal sense by teaching her strange songs,—melo- 
dies borne with slavery into the Indies from Sen- 
egal or the Coast of Gold 

Growing older, the little one is gradually sep- 
arated from her da, is taught to speak French, 
to submit to many formal restraints, is finally 
sent,—while still a mere child,\—to some convent 
school. 
hood. 





She leaves it only on arriving at woman- 
Perhaps during those years she sees het 
parents every regular visiting day, and during the 
brief Christmas vacations ;—but she is practical- 
ly separated otherwise from them as much as if 
imprisoned,—though they may be living only a 
few streets away. If they are very rich, she may 
be sent away to France. In the latter event she 
may acquire accomplishments superior to those 
imparted in any colonial convent; but the edu 
cation in other respects is very simple and old 
fashioned: the chief result aimed at in the train- 
ing of girls being moral and religious rather than 
secular, The pensionnaires of the colonial con- 
vents wear a very plain uniform,—a straight-fall- 
ing dress of sombre color, belted at the waist, 
and a broad straw hat. The different classes are 
distinguished by long narrow ribbons, crossed 
over breast and back and tied round the waist 
below,—the ends being left to stream down at 
one side. One class wears blue ribbons ; another 
pink ; another white. Altogether the uniform is 
ugly; it gives an aspect of clumsiness which is 
quite foreign to the creole race. Nothing could 
seem more uninteresting than a procession of 
convent girls on their way to church, escorted by 
nuns, But this is only the chrysalis stage of 
creole girl life;—the beautiful butterfly will be 
revealed when that sombre uniform is abandoned 
forever. 

At seventeen or eighteen the creole girl returns 
home, with a large package of class prizes,— 
mostly publications of Mame & Cie,—showy vol- 
umes of a semi-religious character,—with a few 
books of travel, perhaps, added, which have been 
sarefully perused and recommended as safe read- 
ing by some ecclesiastical censor. A private party 
is given in her honor; and she makes her début 
into creole society. Her life thereafter, however, 
would not, by American girls at all events, be 
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thought enviable. She rarely leaves home, except 
to pay a visit to some relatives, or to go to church 
under the escort of some member of the family, or 
some old lady chosen to accompany her. She is 
scarcely ever seen upon the streets. The plea- 
sures of shopping are denied her. Whatever she 
needs is purchased for her by male relatives, or 
by her hired maid,—who selects atthe store such 
merchandise as may be desired, and carries a 
stock of samples to the house, in a tray balanced 
upon her head. There the decision is made, the 
chosen articles retained, and the remainder ecar- 
ried back to the merchant, who in due time sends 
in his bill. There are no evening parties or vis- 
itings; the active life of the colony ends with 
sundown ;—all retire between eight and nine 
o'clock, and rise with dawn. Except during the 
brief theatrical season, and on the annual ocea- 
sion of a carnival ball given by select society, 
there are no evening amusements. The disci- 
pline of the convent has prepared the young girl 
for this secluded existence; but were it not for 
the intense heat of the climate, she would prob- 
ably suffer in spite of such preparation from the 
monotony of her life. Happily for her, she re- 
mains as innocent of other conditions of society 
as she is ignorant of all evil; and the tenderness 
of her mother or other relatives does all that can 
be done to render her existence happy. Still, 
she sometimes regrets her convent days,—the 
liberty of play-hours in the open court, with its 
palms and sabliers: she likes to revisit the nuns 
occasionally, to get a glimpse of the pupils amus- 
ing themselves as she used to do,—secretly wish- 
es, perhaps, that she were a child again. But she 
has yet no idea how often she will wish that wish 
before they robe her all in black, and put her 
away to sleep forever somewhere in the colonial 
cemetery, under the tall palms. 

All about her young life glimmer conventional 
bars: she is a caged bird, vaguely desiring lib- 
erty without a suspicion of what perils liberty 
might bring. Her pleasures, her ideas, her emo- 
tions are still those of a child,—even on the day 
when her mother, kissing her, first whispers to 
her some news that makes her flush to her hair. 
She has been spoken for! A gentleman whom 
she scarcely knows even as a visitor, has de- 
manded her hand, Could she love him? 
does not know;—she is willing to do whatever 
her mother deems They meet thereafter 
more frequently,—but always as before in the 


She 
best. 
salon, in the presence of the family: there is no 
wooing; there are no private walks and talks; 
there is, in short, no romance in creole court- 
ship ;—evervthing is arranged and determined by 
the heads of both families. Her betrothal is 
circulated as a piece of private news throughout 
society; but no printed mention of it is ever 
Finally, the notary is called, and the mar- 
riage contract drawn up, after a strictly business 
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manner;—she has rarely anything to do with 
these preliminaries; but the future husband, if a 
man of the world, will be careful to read the con- 
tract very attentively, and to discuss its provi- 
sions, point by point. It is, in fact, a decided 
weakness to omit these formal considerations of 
the financial side of marriage. More than one 
proud or sensitive man has had reason late in 
life to regret the impulse of trust or affection 
which caused him to sign his marriage contract 
without examining it. But the fiancée has no- 
thing to do with this: she is content to leave her 
parents to make every possible effort to secure 
her material happiness. 

Marriage opens to her a larger sphere of life. 
She can go out freely, visit friends, entertain 
relatives at her home, and—in tliese more recent 
years,—even occasionally enter stores. But such 
comparative freedom has its disadvantages. It 
involves a round. of social duties more or less 
wearisome,—visits during the heated hours of 
the duy,—and the wearing of black close-fitting 
Parisian dresses in an atmosphere and under a 
sun more difficult to endure than any summer 
conditions of the temperate zone. Probably she 
feels relieved When at a later day the cares of her 
household and children enable her to excuse her- 
self from taking further part in active social 
life; and thereafter she rarely leaves home, ex- 
cept to go to church, 


Ill. 

For more than two centuries such has been the 
monotonous, half-cloistered existence of creole 
women in the French Such a life 
might have been Josephine’s had she wedded a 
merchant or planter of Martinique, instead of a 
soldier. In the past century and before it, 
slavery and wealth made the existence of the 
creole woman more luxurious: 


colonies. 





there were more 
social pleasures for her also,—more parties, re- 
ceptions, amusements,—especially in the capital, 
Fort-Royal, where the Governor held a veritable 
court. Furthermore, the flower of creole society 
passed much of its time at Paris, and exercised 
some influence in the Métropole But in the 
colony proper, the creole girl had no free joyous 
girlhood, no prospect of larger liberty save 
through marriage, and no romance of love. Yet, 
notwithstanding these apparent disadvantages, 
the demoiselles of the last century were famed 
throughout the world for their charm of manner 
and singular beauty. 

Climate and other tropical conditions had quite 
transformed the colonial race within a few gen- 
erations,—changing not only complexion and 
temperament, but the very shape of the skeleton, 
—ilengthening the limbs, making delicate the ex- 
tremities, deepening the orbits to protect the eye 
from the immense light. The creole became 
more lithe and refined of aspect than the Euro- 
pean parent,—taller but more slender,—more 
supple, though less strong ;—and that grace which 
is the particular characteristic of Latin blood 
would seem to have obtained its utmost possible 
physical expression in the women of Martinique. 
The colony was justly proud of them; their repu- 
tation abroad had become romantic; and legends 


of their witchery were being circulated the world 
over. So much was their influence feared that 
the home government passed a special law for- 
bidding any of its colonial officials to marry cre- 
oles, lest the discharge of diplomatic duties should 
be directed by some charming woman’s will, rath- 
er than by the will of the sovereign, Yet, in a 
few years more, a creole woman was to share the 
throne of the First Napoleon, and sway the des 
tinies of Europe by her gentle counsel,—that 
Josephine de la Pagerie, of Trois-Islets, whose 
mnemory lives in the beautiful marble statue erect- 
ed in the Savane of Fort-de-France, by the citizens 
of the colony. 
IV 

There is another Martinique memory, which 
one cannot pass over in speaking of the creole 
beauties of former days. Robert, a tiny village 
on the southeast coast, has a legend which once 
gave it quite as much distinction as Trois-Islets. 
Robert, or at least one of its suburbs, claimed to 
be the birthplace of another lovely creole, who 
became, it was alleged, no less a personage than 
the Sultana-Validé of Selim III. More than one 
historian seems to have given credit to this story. 
M. Sidney Daney, in his Histoire dela Martinique, 
even published her portrait, with the inscription 
beneath :—“* Aimée Dubuc De Rivéry, Sultana- 
Validé, et mére de Mahmoud II.”....A pretty 
face, with hair powdered and combed back after 
the early fashion of the eighteenth century, and 
that soft roundness of lines suggesting the ripe- 
ness of sixteen years,—when the slender child is 
just passing into the beauty of womanhood. 

The legend is said to have inspired a novel, 
which I was not able to find in the colony ;—it 
is perhaps long out of print. The pages of M. 
Sidney Daney,* who treats the story as a histor- 
ical event, probably form the best authority for 
it. According to this writer Mademoiselle Aimée 
Dubue Dérivry was born on the Pointe Royale 
plantation at Robert in December, 1766,—three 
years later than Josephine. She was the child 
of one of the oldest and most distinguished creole 
families of Martinique. She was sent to France 
at an early age to be educated, and passed several 
years in a convent school at Nantes. At the age 
of eighteen she was called home, and embarked 
from the same port in charge of a governess. 
The vessel was attacked and captured by an Al 
gerian corsair; and Aimée, her governess, and 
other passengers were taken to Algiers and sold 
as slaves. 


The beauty of the young creole at- 
tracted the notice of the Dey, who, desiring to 
gain the friendship of the Sultan, bought the girl 
and sent her as a present to Selim IIL. at Con- 
stantinople. There, it was alleged, she became, 
first the favorite, and afterward Sultana-Validé— 
as the mother, in 1785, of Mahmoud IL., who as- 
cended the Ottoman throne in 1808. Such is the 
legend, in its briefest possible form. To those 
familiar with Turkish history, the narrative is 
palpably absurd. But it is still believed in the 
colony, notwithstanding its disproval by a more 
careful writer than Daney,—M. Pierre Régis Des 
salles, in a note attached to one of the chapters 
of his Annales du Conseil Souverain de la Marti- 
nique ( Vol. IL., pp. 285-6). Dessalles, disciplined 
to exactitude by his legal profession, never set 
down a statement without thorough examination 
of faet, and had to aid him all the Archives de la 
Marine,—among which are preserved in France 
all important colonial documents, since climate 
and insects render the perfect conservation of 
papers impossible in the tropics. From these he 
found the history of the De Rivery, or Dérivry 
family,—the latter spelling being the official one. 
The father was Henri Jacob Dubue Dérivry, of the 
parish of Robert, who married (24th May, 1773) 
Demoiselle Marie Anne Arbousset, belonging to 
a family illustrious in Martinique history. By 
this marriage he had three children :-— 

1.—Marie-Anne, born April 5, 1774; died 28th 
November, 1775. 

2.—Rose-Henriette-Germaine, born February 
6,1778.... There is no documentary evidence 
in existence as to what became of Rose-Henriette- 
Germaine. This is probably the girl alleged to 
have entered the seraglio at Constantinople, and 
to have had her brother (captured with her) cre- 
ated a pasha — Mehemet-Ali, father of Ibrahim 
Pasha. 

3.—Marie - Alexandrine- Louise-Victoire, born 
June 24, 1780, and married January 15, 1806, to 
a Monsieur Malet. 

Thus the legend evaporates! Allowing for the 
precocity of creole women, it is still quite evident 
that as Rose-Henriette-Germaine was born Feb- 
ruary 6, 1778, and the Sultan Mahmoud (her al- 
leged son!) on July 20, 1785, the story is impos- 
sible according to the records, which allow an in- 
terval of only twelve years between the marriage 
of M. Dérivry and the birth of Mahmoud, at 
which time Rose could have been only seven or 
eight years old. M. Daney says she was born at 
Robert, December 1, 1755; but M. Dérivry was 
married only in 1773. Furthermore, Mahmoud 
II. was not the son of Selim IIL! Yet, in spite 
of these hard facts, the legend is still believed; 
the colony still boasts of its Aimée Dérivry as a 
mother of Sultans; and faded MS. documents,— 
some of which I have read, and copied myself,— 
are shown to strangers as proof of the romantic 
story. 

All that is certain is that about a hundred years 
ago some young creole girl of the Dubue family 
was sent to France for her education, and was 
never seen again by her parents;— that many 
Strange stories were r 











ted accounting for the 
mystery of her disappearance, some cruel, some 
improbable, all false ;—that her relatives went to 
Europe and spent years in vain efforts to discover 
a trace of her ;—and that meanwhile there sprang 
up this legend of her fate, still told with pride 


* Histoire de la Martinique, depuis la colonization 
jusqu’en 1815. Par M. Sidney Daney, Membre de Con- 
seil Colonial dela Martinique. Fort-Royal: 1844.—See 
Vol. IV., p. 284 
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See illustration on page 89. 
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STIEFEL’S BIRCH TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP 
For the cure of skin diseases and the improvement 
of the complexion. Prepared in proportions recom 
mended by the best dermatologists by J. D. Stiefel, 
Offenbach, Germany For sale by druggists at 25 
cents a cake. W.H. Scuterrenin & Co., 170 William 
Street, New York, Sole Importers 
Send for a little book describing a variety of 
Stiefel's Medicated Soaps of great utility in treating 
the skin 
Read this letter from a party who has used the soap: 
‘For some time past I was afflicted with a disagree- 
able eruption of the face for which I consulted sev- 
eral physicians, and although I followed strictly thei: 
advice, my face became worse. oi 
‘Upon the recommendation of a friend of mine I 
tried a cake of J. D. Stiefel’s Birch Tar and Sulphur 
Soap, and after only one week’s use its remarkable 
salutary effects were noticeable. The application of 
this Soap for three weeks produced a complete change 
ot the epidermis, and I am glad to state that I have 
now a thoroughly healthy complexion, due exclu- 
sively to the use of the Soap named.—J. D. Tnomson, 


of the firm of Smith & Thomson, 18 Commerce Street, | 


Newark, N.J. Dec. 18, 1889."—[Adp.} 


LOOK HERE, FRIEND, ARE YOU SICK? 
Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Sour 
Stomach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, Lost Appe- 


tite, Biliousness, Exhaustion or Tired Feeling, Pains 
in Chest or Lungs, Dry Congh, Night Sweats or any 
form of Consumption? If so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 


Warren St., New York, who will send you free, by 
mail, a bottle of Fleraplexion, which is a sure cure. 
Send to-day. Adv.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
Mrs. Winstow's Soornine Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the guma, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—[{Adv.] 


CORNELL'S BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP 
Prevents and cures chapped hands. 25 cts.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Ts absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


\ we 
No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 






Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


NAN - 


VQ 3” 


BEST 
Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 


Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


TRADE MARK ON FVERY YARD OF PIECB GOODS AND EVERY 
TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS, 


Kabo never works up or 
down or breaks. If it does 
in a year, you shall have 
your money back from the 
store where you bought your 
corset. 

The steels may break— 
the best of steels have their 
limits of strength. But Kabo 
has no. breaking-limit; it 
doesn’t break at all. 

And the Kabo corset is 
perfect in form. 

The store has a primer on 
Corsets for you. 


Caicaco Corset Co., Chicago and New York. 
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BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
re 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 





Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 


and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


R CHE If you desire them no nee fooling away time 
| on things that don’t pay; but send $1.00 at 
once for magnificent outfit of onr Great New Stanley 
Book. If book and terms not satisfactory we will re- 
fand your money. No risk. No capital needed. Both 
ladies and gentlemen employed. Don’t lose time in 
writing. ‘Step in while the waters are troubled.” 
Days are worth dollars. Address 

B. F. Jounson & Co., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 











This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, | PK ARS obtained the only gold 


nae. and wholesomeness. More economical than 

the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition = i " : 

with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or medal awarded solely for toilet | PARIS EXPOSITION 
, — 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 





We Will Give a Year's ‘Subscription Free to the : 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. | 
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l | SPEGIAL SALE. 
15 Per Cent. Discount on all 

Good- Furs and Fur Garments, 

| e | Seal ge enor SaeEOD, 


Have you used Shoulder Capes 


| in Sable, Mink, Seal, Persian 
| So AP Lamb, Astrakhan, &c. 


| FOR THE GLOVES, ROBES, RUGS, &c. 
POWDER FACE AND HANDS 2. GENTLEMEN'S FUR - i= aa 


25 Per Cent. Discount on 


Absolutely Pure. | “Paris Exposition, 1889. SEAL SACQUES. 
A.JSABCEHEET,, 


PARIS EXPOSITION 
oo 














Royat Baking Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. SOA P in competition with all | | Silver Medal ‘t | Gold Medal 
at ai 5 for Received for 
The MostReuanz Foo | the world. /7/ ighest possible | Fur Garments. | Hf Furs. 
GocimepemAieealitt: | oc aection.” Sale Uni ee 
ota medicine, 8 a | SSY. 9, 
prepared Food, adapted to the ¢ est Mu tion. Sale Universal. | FURR IER, 


weakest stomach. 4 sizes cans. | . “ 
Pamphletfree. Woolriché Co. | 11 East 19th Street, near Broadway. 
| 


(on every label). Palmer, Masa | Illustrated Catalogue sent upon application. 
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YORK LEDGER | 


to every reader of this advertisement who will cut out of any paper in the United 
States, and send to the address below, the advertisement of any illustrated paper or 
magazine containing so much high-class mo*ter for so little money as the following 
advertisement ¢f the New York Ledger for 1890 announces : | 


qk w y 5 FROM UNFREQUENTED LANDS. A series of eight 
“a RAN GE TIDIN GS articles by Herbert Ward, the companionof Stanley in Africa. 
These articles will cover five years’ adventures in Africa, and they will be illustrated by sketches made by Mr. Ward on 
the spot, and by photographs taken by him in Africa. These pictures will throw much light upon the manner and customs of 
the hitherto unknown cannibal tribes of Africa.-—-Rev. E. R. Young, the celebrated missionary, will furnish fifteen 
articles on the experiences and adventures of himself and his wife during twenty years’ residence in British | 
America, twelve hundred miles north of St. Paul.---Leo Hartmann, Nihilist, writes twelve sketches showing how | 
the intelligent people of Russia are becomiug Nihilists in consequence of the despotism of the Russian form of government. | 


ILLUSTRATED SOUVENIRS, SENT FREE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS. 


sieoduacians e first of these souvenir supplements will be a | 
Poem by John G. Whittier, illustrated by Howard Pyle, and engraved by H. Wolf, R. G. Tietze and E. A. Clement. 
The next souvenir will be a beautifully illustrated poem by James Russell Lowell. 


‘ BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. Continued stories will be con- 
SERIAL STORIES tributed by such wholesome and alge Saerag as Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, Anna Katharine Green, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Robert Louis Stevenson, Col. 
Thomas W. Knox, Albion W. Tourgee, Prof. W. C. Kitchin, Robert Grant, Frank H. 


Converse, Harold Frederic, and others. 


CONTINUED ARTICLES. These articles were written especially for the ‘“‘ Ledger” by 


writers whose reputation and capability establish them as the 
persons most eminently fitted to treat that particular subject assigned to each—--The Hon. George Bancroft con- 
tributes three articles on The Battle of Lake Erie, beautifully illustrated—---Hon. Henry W. Grady 
furnishes six arti cles on The Wonderful Development of the New South.----James Parton contributes 
aseries of articleson Incidents in the Life of Andrew Jackson.——Rev. John R. Paxton, D. D., 
contributes six articles on Experience in My Army Life. 


POPULAR INFORMATION. Throughout the year the “ Ledger” will contain hundreds 


of sketches of popular information which will supply an 
amount of beneficial information that will be of inestimable value to those who are in search of something instructive and 
useful.—--Prof. J. H. Comstock, of Cornell University, will contribute a series of six useful papers on the study of 
insects. Prof. Comstock treats of bugs that are useful to the agriculturist, as well as those that are destructive. He points 
out in the clearest scientific way how to destroy the pests of our fields.-----Prof. Alexander M. Stevens will explain 
the manners and customs of the Moki Pueblos, a peculiarly strange tribe of Arizona Indians.----Dr. Felix L. Oswald is, 
by special arrangement, contributing a series of popular scientific sketches, embracing the observations of the writer during 
his investigations into the unfamiliar phenomena of natural history and occult science.—---C. F. Holder contributes an 
extended series of articles on singular aspects of animal life on sea and land. His articles are brimful of information. 


. y) COMPLETE IN EACH NUMBER. Hundreds of illustrated 
SHORT STORIES short stories will be aT during the year from the pens of such familiar and 
fascinating authors as Madeleine Vinton Dahigren, Col. Thomas W. Knox, The Marquise Lanza, 
Margaret Deland, Julian Hawthorne, Harold Frederic, Harriet Prescott Spoftord, Clara 
Whitridge, George F. Parsons, Marion Harland, Mary Kyle Dallas, Amy Randolph. ) 


IMPRESSIVE P APERS, These papers are a medium through which the readers of the /> 


“Ledger” will be entertained by many of the most eminent men 
of the day. The benefit derived from these articles will in itself compensate any one for the price of the ‘‘ Ledger.”-——-— 
Murat Halstead contributes a series of papers on The Journeyings of a Journalist, being the experience of 
the author during his travels Around the Globe.---Rev. Dr. McCosh, ex-President of Princeton College, furnishes a | 
series of papers on the present state of religious thought and development, entitled On the Border Land of |ff 
Religion.—--Hon. George Bancroft tells of A Day Spent With Lord Byron.-—-—Prof. Eliot Blauvelt 
explains how Egypt fell into a state of ruinous distraction, consequent on the decline of the Roman government, and how |B 
every species of barbaric rudeness superseded the refined habits of the people.--—Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field contributes | 
a paper on The Lopez Expedition, the first of a series of articles descriptive of thrilling historical episodes.--Many [ff 
other {highly impressive papers are in preparation by M. W. Hazeltine, E. L. Godkin, Rev. Dr. John Hall, 5 
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James Parton, Prof. W. C. Kitchin, Rev. Emory J. Haynes, and George Frederic Parsons, 
\ \ \ Six articles will be contributed by Miss Parloa on 
HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. American Cookery, explaining why it is imperfect, 
and giving some ways by which it may be —S and economy practiced.——-Dr. Julia Holmes Smith will write a 
series of articles on Common Sense in the Nursery, offering valuable suggestiens concerning the care of children. 


( 
r 
OTHER FEATURES. The cong will also contain Historical and Biographical 





sketches, Poems, Ballads, Travels, Adventures, Science 
Items, Answers to Correspondence, and a vast quantity of matter interesting to the household. 


Send Only $2 for a Year's Subscription, } 


Or Send Six Cents for Sample Copy and Illustrated Calendar Announcement, to 











rr 
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ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, 124 William St., New York. 3 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





than at anything else im the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 


You can Itve at home and make more money at work for us 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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Redfern 


SAL, EK. 


Dec. 23d, and during the week, Mr. 
Redfern will dispose of all Model 
Gowns, Coats, Mantles, Hats, Ulsters, 
&e., made at his various European es- 


tablishments, 


At Less Than Half Price. 


FURS. 


Seal and Persian Capes and English 
Fur-Trimmed Mantles and Jackets at 


less than cost price, to make room for 
Early Spring Novelties. Also, few 
dress lengths of English Cloths made 
expressly for the Redfern House. 


Redfern 


210 Fifth Avenue; 
1132 Broadway. 


SILKS and VELVET, 1890. 


Roenol) 


‘ 
onsta ble C kel, 


EM BROIDERIES. 
SPRING NOVELTIES 


(T7890). 


We have commenced our 
January Sale of Silks and 
Velvets, by offering 5000 
vards of Rich Fancy Vel- 
vets, at $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
and $3.00 per vard. The 
original prices were $2.50, 
$41.00, $5.00, and $7.00. 

Also, 20,000 vards of Nov- 


elty Silks, from $1.00 to pinhroidered Nainsook Robes. 
$2.50 per vard; they are 


Hemstitched and Vandyke Effects, 
on Colored and Ecru grounds. 


reduced to less than one 
half the regular prices. 


JAMES McCREERY &€ CO., 
Broadway and Iiith St., 
New York. 


White Nainsook and Swiss 


FLOUNCINCS, 


Novel Applique and Hemstitched 


Styles, 
o “ a siiaestaas . | 45 inches wide, for Ladies’ Dresses, 
MRS. K, E. TIRNEY, with perpendicular effects. 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, ol 


Manufacturer of 

Tatton Surrs, anp MILvinery. 
AGENT 

goods for parties living out of town. 
guaranteed. No 


Fine Costumes, 
PURCHASING 
I buy all kinds of s 
Promptness and s: atisfactot y service 
commission charged and current prices not advanced, 
I beg t> emphasize the above, as so many complaints 
reach ite of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for circniar containing full 
information regarding fitting customers at a distance 
ind references from every State and Territory. 


SHOPPIN 


good taste, &c., without charge. 
Aadress MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., 


ry ? ) 
Weoadovat j As 1 JI b st. 
c 


NEW YORK CITY. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING BUREAU, 


In New York of all kinds PHOPPING OF ALL KINDS IN NEW YORK 
by a lady of experience, by a gentleman of extensive experience, superior taste, 
Circular reterences, &c. Circular references. 

ye Be City. Address W. VERNOY 


"4 West 28d St., N. Y. 
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SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


Twelve Bargains 


worthy the specia ttention of Eve 
United States 


y La 


250 pes -B lack Gros-gr: pain be gs 


coer ad = na $1.10 
’p whoor ne 2 ure Silk, 1 vo 50c. 
sun. "| 59. 


Bl: nok 
"alemie esaee a eae Ha veeulars FRC, 
29c. 
*75c. 





540 pes 


P puns: 






Inches wide, ft 


oe hoe. 


pr 
x et ay a w — Cc he pmiroe 
Wec., a Specialty at 


Salance of Win 
iots 





ar ¢ nny ( he ve) 
and Home SpUuns, 


wide, r from $ 
165 pes. Black Mohair B eiini an-) 

tines, 40 inches wid ° 50 

fabric, worth 6% Cc. 


} 350 pes B a All- Wool He nrietta, ) 


nant npn (75C. 
AO pe I agers re to. 


ee '33c. 


000 pes. French Sateens, es) 

wide est makes, 1 r 

ai hon ae (25c. 
5d pes. Best Scotch 


and Frene = 


Ging hams ser pe ens 


; ,35c. 
2h) yes. seoten sae Dawes, s} 25c. 


s Ww 


La Mus nt erwear, H ( I 
\ lousekeeping | s 
Als Oo) pes. of P te Ir i Silks beaut 
sand desigus at 47¢., 69e., 98e, pe 


Send orders quickly for goods or samples. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


$8, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City, 


Silks and Dress Goods a Specialty. 


’ 


PURCHASING AGENCY,’ em 





Wa OTE ca 


BEST * GOES FARTHEST.” 





The ORIGINAL and, ever since its invention, BEST of all Cocoas. 


HICHEST AWARDS in the PRINCIPAL EXHIBITIONS. 


Being very strong and nutritious, this cocoa is cheaper and more satisfying than tea. 





Tea and coffe, it is now certain, cannot be considere i as articles of food. he easily assimilated by the most delicate invalids or children; the delicious flavor and 
Cocoa, however, is both a stimulant and a nourisher, and has the great advantage of leaving no aroma natural to cocoa — but whicl 1, Withont this treatment, are not ‘ \ ust 
injurious effects on the nervous system highly developed, and the great solubility renders the mak the cocoa ext } 
Raw cocoa, it is true, and all cocoa and chocolate manufactured in the ordinary way, are diffi- Van Houten’s cocoa is thus stimul: iting and invigori iting. I ' 
cult of digestion, their flavor and aroma also being very imperfect. it is a delicious beverage, and is then much cheaper than tea or coffee 
3ut these defects were obviated by the invention of the “ Pure Soluble Cocoa” in powder by | No wonder, therefore, that in all parts of the world Van Houten’s Cocoa is recommend 
the founder of this firm medical men instead of tea or coffee or other cocoas and chocolates, for daily fa 
“It is acknowl deed by the most eminent doctors and analysts that by the special treatment which and adults, hale and sick, rich and poor 
Van Houten’s Cocoa has un the solubility of the flesh-forming constituc nts is increased by fifty The great success of Van Houten’s ¢ va has nany imitations, but it is a 





and digestible. erally admitted, and a comparison will easi/y prove, t 


in solubility, agreeable taste, and nutritive qualities 


Cc. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, Weesp, Holland. 


of the tissues d rendered more palatable at none of them s the inventor’s 


are largely wasted—may 


while the who equa 


per cent., 
The consequence is that the nue 


ROYAL COCOA FACTORY, 


are softened at 


st valuable elements—which otherwise 








(rosse 8 Blackwells 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS. 


Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


HIGHEST AWARD OF A GOLD MEDAL 
AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION 


WAS SECURED BY THE 


REMINCTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


WHICH HAS BEEN FOR 


Fifteen Years the Standard 


And Embraces the Latest and Highest Achievements of Inventive Skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, Now York. 


“a a x 

rHE 

Take no shoes unless W. L. 
Dousine name and price 
m on bottom. If 

ssend direct to 





CAUTIO 


your dealer c annet. 
factory, enclosing adv 




















| mad S ey iy a ARRH. en Easiest 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate cure is PEE RAE ® atest 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. | poe owemniecations, wo offers oe | 





full-size ones emusic sinch a 


cc 














, and GO ot the 
ed by that 





CATARRH 










W. L. DOUCLAS poems 
i cal goods oman itog ett 
> ' . * : : . - FD large goods, forming a Ragether a boo sipt of wr) 
$3 Sy '@) a FOR It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied Fis 408 Wi silver. Address Galaxy of 
CENTLEMEN. to the nostrils. Price, 50e. Sold by druggists or sent a ashington St., Boston, Mase, 
Fine Calf Laced Grain andCreedmore Water- by mail. Address, E. T. HAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 









Bo an. Our claims for this Shoe over all other — 


THE CHANCE FOR ALL 
1 eae To Enjoy a Cup of Perfect Tea. 


order of 3% —— of Fir ne ‘Tea, 





It contains better material. It is more stylish, better 
fitting and durable. It gives better general satisfaction. 
Its great success is due to merit. It cannot be duplicated 
by any other manufacturer. It is the best in the world, 
and has alargerdemand than any other $3Shoe advertise od. 


PRIESTLEY’S AUSTRALIAN CASHMERE 


Is superior in draping quality, strength, and durability. 


PRIESTLEY’S CAMEL-HAIRS, Silk Warp and All Wool, 





Japan, Ir m 


Siete iene, tes i. English Breakfast 0 
. 





a. + i 


Sun a Chor by mail on recei; 
willb paid to any person who will prove the a ; eimai, Jestio tm ints SSR #2 ¢ nou Be ate what kit 
000 above statements to be untrue. Are firm, though soft, in weave, and elastic in a i dee COMPANY. ~ 1 Aang Det 





For sale by all the principal 2 dealers throughout offered t naa 1 a 
All Priestley fabrics are rolled on the “* Varnished Board, 


” and stamped on the under side of the Powder. varticulars address 


Aijso &5, $4, $3.50, $2.50, S2: 25. G2 Shoes for ofiees and E / 
a's Coffees and Baking 


Men; $2 and 81.75 Shoes for Hove. 5 an odie sar alt eae ‘a aids tethera wr 
Shoes for Ladies and $1.75 Shoe jor Misses, selvedg' he manufacturer's name in gut letters. The GREAT AMERIOAN TEA CO. 31 & 33 Vesey St. 
W. L, DOUG GLAS, Brockton, Mass. a Post Uilice Box 289, New York, N. ¥. 
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FACETIZ. 
A CONSPIRACY WITH A SAGE. 


No need to ask me what I think of this or that, 
Because, O Socrates, you must have known the 
while 
That in these days reflection’s not considered pat, 
And thonght in any guise has long gone ont of 
style. 


I'm deeply grievéd, too, that such should be the case, 
Because I think, my sage—and prithee do not scoff 
If but one-half the so-called nabobs of our race 
Would think for just a moment, that would kill 
them off 


Ai then we two might come into that rich estate 
Which these are squandering in senseless, ribald 
joys 
The joys which you and I could not appreciate 
lud we not once long years ago been silly boys 


Were there a way to work this happy scheme of mine, 
To get our moneyed dudes to think and die, I'd 
grab it! : 
Come, wisest Socrates, what say you ? Let’s combine, 
And strive to put in vogue a deadly thinking habit 
Joun Kenprick Banos 
- <-> 
AN IMPUTATION, 
** Do you believe seeing is believing 2?” 
**Not when I see you.’ 





RATHER TINNY. 
“It must have been dreadfally hard to wear these 
old coats of armor.” 
** Yes; they have the appearance of hardware.” 


A WISE PRECAUTION 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XXIII,, NO, 5, 














TUBBS GIVES THE GENTLEMAN NEAREST THE 
LADY AN OPPORTUNITY TO DISPLAY HIS GOOD- 


BREE DING, 





MR. WILLIAMS. “* WHA’ yO’ DOIN’ DAT FO’, MR. JOo’sON— 
PUTTIN’ MOSQUITO NETS UP DIS TIME IN DE YEAR?” 

MR. JOHNSON, “ WAAL, YO’ SEE DE DOCTOR TOLE ME 
DE AIR WAR FULL OF DESE YER GRIP MICRO BEES; SO I’s 
TAKIN’ PRECOTIONS AGIN GITTIN’’EM INTO DE HOUSE.” 


A DERIVATION 
“WHAT DC YOU MEAN BY LA GRIPPE, COUNT, IN FRANCE? 


FOR A COLD IN THE HEAD.” 


*“ Yais, MEES HARTINGTONNE, EET EES SINGULAIRE. 
SORT OF —OF—VHAT YOU CALL A HAND-SHAKE—N’EST CE PAS? 


ONE JURY TOO MANY. 


“Three kinds of juries figure 
prominently in trials now,” remark- 
ed McCorkle. 

““What are they?” asked Mc- 
Crackle 

“Grand jury, petit jury, and per- 
jury eo ? 

A VERY GOOD REASON. 

Bankiurk. “I wonder why that 
member got out of his seat so sud- 
denly ? 

terawter. “He probably sat 
down on a point of order.” 

oe 
IT WOULD, INDEED. 

Gysant, Barkins, and their ideals 
sat on the stairs out of the reach of 
the madding crowd. Gysant was 
nearly as good as engaged, while 
Barkins hadn't the ghost of a show; 
but he apparently didn’t reeognize 
the fact, and chatied away with all 
the light-heartedness of five-and- 
thirty 

* Ah,” he said, enthusiastically, 
“T think those old-time customs of 
the Yule-tide were so interesting! 
They ought to revive the fashions.” 

“Luckily for you they’re not in 
vogue,” interrupted Gysant, dryly. 
“*It would be rather rough if they 
served up the ‘ bore’s head,’ now.” 

——— 
THERE'S THE SAHARA. 

“Tt’s too bad; all that pudding 
thrown away.” 

“Well, mother dear, it isn’t the 
first desert waste on record.” 

—— 
ENGLISH CRITICISM. 

Hatrorp A. R. Linwoov-Baker, 
Esq. ** Ah, I say, Algy, isn't it rum 
to hear the Americans say ‘ 


yruess?’’ 





IT SEEMS SUCH A STRANGE NAME 


I SINK ZE GRIPPE IN AMERRICA IS A 
AND PAIRHAPS ZAT HAS SOME- 


SING TO DO VITH VHAT YOU CALL ZE MALAiIR—ZE SHAKES? C'EST LA MEME CHOSE, PAIRHAPS.” 


A CRUSHING CHASTISEMENT. 
WHICH FAILING TO DO, HE DETERMINES TO 


CHASTISE HIM, AND RELINQUISHES HIS OWN 
SEAT, 
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A COMBINATION. 


** AUNT DOLLIE, LET ME ROCK DE BABY 2?” 


“NO, DEAH; [ HAIN’T NUFFIN ELSE TO DO. YOU MIGHT STAN’ DEAH AN’ SING EF YOU'S A MIN’ 
TO. I GOT SECH A COL’I KIN SCUSLY RAISE MY VOICE,” 


A REMINISCENT HUMORIST. 
‘I saw Bradshaw laughing at one of his own jokes 
this morning.” 
“Oh, well, you must remember that ninety per 
ceut. of Bradshaw's jokes aren’t his own.” 
qinimantiinipainine 
THE WISE GRAMMARIAN, 
Tracurr. ** What part of speech is ‘ but’ ?” 
Mionar.. ** But’ is a conjunction.” 
Teaouer. “Correct. Now give me an example of 
its use.” 
Mionakt. “See the goat but the boy. ‘But’ con- 
nects the goat and the boy.” 
ascension 
WOULD MAKE A GOOD SHORT STOP. 


“Of what nationality is your friend—a Brazilian ?” 
“Well, I guess he’s half Brazil and semi-Colon.” 


A LEVEL HEAD. 
“Tm glad I’m not Janus,” said Willie, after his tu- 
ther had told him all about that famous individual. 
* And why not, Willie?” 
“ Because it’s bad enough to have one face to wash, 
without being saddled with another.” 
scnetileajinaninind 


IN GREAT LUCK. 
“ Poor boy! your father disinherited you, I hear?” 
“Yes, Dear old dad; he always looked after me.” 
“What do you mean ?” 
“Why, the old man died head over heels in debt. 
All that went to my brothers.” 


REPARTEE. 
“You can’t live on tick in this house,” said the 
landlady. 
“I’ve noticed your mattresses are covered with 
jute,” retorted Slowpay. And then he moved. 





SKETCH FROM LIFE, 
OF A YOUNG LADY WHO ALWAYS THROWS HERSELF INTO HER OCCUPATIONS. 
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ADV. SUPPLEMENT. 
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ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. 
(Continued from page 83.) 

‘* Will you taste our Scilly apples ?” she said. 
“These are from our own orchard, behind the 
house. You will find them very sweet.” 

Roland took one—as a general rule, this young 
man would rather take a dose of medicine than 
an apple—and munched it with avidity. “A de- 
licious fruit!” he cried. But his friend refused 
the proffered gift. 

‘ “Then vou will take a biscuit, Dick Stephen- 
son? Nothing? At least, a glass of wine?” 

“ Never in the morning, thank you.” 

“You will, Roland Lee?” She turned, with a 
look of disappointment, to the other man, who 
was so easily pleased, and whe said such beauti- 
ful things. “It is my own wine; I made it my- 
self last year of ripe blackberries.” 

“Indeed I will. Your own wine? Your own 
making, Miss Armorel? Wine of Samson—the 
glorious vintage of the blackberry. In pies and 
in jam pots I know the blackberry, but not as 
yet in decanters. Thank you—thank you.” 

He smiled heroically while he held the glass 
to the light, smelled it, rolled it gently round. 
Then he tasted it. “Sweet,” he said, critically. 
“And strong. Clings to the palate. A liqueur 
wine, a curious wine.”’ He drank it up, and smiled 
again. “ Yourown making. Itis wonderful. No; 
not another drop, thank you.” 

“Shall I show you,” the girl asked, timidly— 
““would you like to see my great-great-grandmo- 
ther? She is so very old that the people come 
all the way from St. Agnes only just to look at 
her. Sometimes she answers questions for them, 
and they think it is telling their fortunes. She 
is asleep. 


know. Consider; she has been a widow nearly 
eighty years.” 

She led them into the other room, where, in 
effect, the ancient dame sat in her hooded chain 
fast asleep, in cap and bonnet, her hands, in 
black mittens, crossed, 

“Heavens!” Roland murmured 
face! I must draw that face. And 
ed at the girl bending over the chair placing a 
pillow in position —‘and that other. It is won- 
derful,” he said aloud. ‘“ This is indeed the face 
of one who has lived a hundred years. Does she 
sometimes wake up and‘ talk ?” 

“Tn the evening memory for 


a while and talks—sometimes quite hice y, some- 
” 


“What a 


’—he look- 


she recovers ler 






times she rambles. 

‘And you have a spinning wheel in the cor- 
ner. 

“She likes some one to work at the spinning 
wheel while she talks. Then she thinks it is the 
old time back again.” 

* And there is a violin.” 

“T play it in the evening. 
and helps her to remember. 


It keeps her awake, 

Justinian taught 
me He used to play very well indeed until his 
fingers grew stiff. I can play a great many tunes, 
but it is difficult to learn any new ones. Last 
summer there were some ladies at Tregarthen’s ; 
one of them had a most beautiful voice, and she 
used to sing in the evening with the window open. 
I used to sail across on purpose to land and lis- 
ten outside. And I learned a very pretty tune 
I would play it to you in the evening 
not going away.” 


if you were 


“Tam not obliged to go away,” the young man 
said, with strangely flushing cheeks 

“Roland!” That was Dick’s voice, but 
unheeded. 


it was 








“Will vou stay here, then ?” the gi isked. 

“ Here in this house ? In you house ?’ 

“You can have my brother Emanuel’s room 
I shall be very glad if you will stay. And I will | 
show you ever hae A She did not invite the | 
young man called Dick, but this other, the young 
man who drank he wine and ate her apple. 


“Tf your--your—your 
gre at-grandmother tale 3.” 

“ Oh, she will approve. Sta Ly, sagen i Lee. We 
will make you very happy he And you don’t 
know what a lot there is to see.” 

‘Roland!’ Again Dick’s warning voice. 


“A thousand thanks!” he said. “I will stay.” 


guardian—or your great- 


[TO BK CONTINUED. ] 





ADVERTISHMEN'TS. 





| . Children 
| Sa. ye 

| Re A always 
¥ =] KEV Enjoy It. 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


of pure Cod Liver Ol! with Hypo- 
phosphites of Lime and Soda Is 
almost as palatable as milk. 
Children enjoy it rather than 
otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER it Is Indeed, and the 
little lads and lassies who take cold 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott’s Emulsion after their 
meals during the winter season. 


( Beware of substitutions and imitations, 
L 
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But you may talk aloud. You will 
not awaken her. She is so very, very old, vou | 





C@.G.GUNTHERS SONS 


eal skin jac kets, wrapsanacloaks, 
Shoulder capes, pelerines,muffs,ete. \'\. 
in choice designs,at moderate prices. \ 


Namber 184 FIFTH AVENUE> 
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LARGE BO7TTLES, 





RuBifoam 


FoR THE TEETH. 


Its use is sanctioned by the Dental and Medical profession, 


The following certificate is from the Massachusetts State Assayer, and Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Physics, and Metallurgy in the Boston Dental College 


ed eRe | 
CONTAINS MO FUT WO acd To FE. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
ig Gentlemen, — 1 have made a careful examination of a sample of ‘ Rubi- 
| ev oren Som 


foam,” purchased by me in the open market, and find it free from acids, grit, 
or substances likely to be injurious to the teeth or — 
Yours respectfully, S. P. SHARPLEs. 


PRICE 2 
PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. Write for Same Vial — 


Deliciously Flavored. 


25 CENTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


FREE. 





seventh.” 





Green Turtle, 2 errapin, Chic ken, Consommé, Mullagatawny 
m ail, Tomato, Ch » Gumbo, French Bouillon 
, Pea, Printanier, Mutton ‘Br th, Vege table, Beet, Clam 











h 
te Send us 14 cents to help pay exp and receive a sample 
a, wour choice. Me ention Harper's Bazar. 


*6--HE MAIN CAUSE OF 
oversight of the claims of the tureen upon appetite and 
respect is ignorant want of skill in soup-making. He 


hot, nourishing, savory potage, or purée, or consommé, or 





customed to begin his dinner six days in the week with a plate of 


broth, 


If any one wants to know of skilful soup-making, the 
article written by A/arion Harland, from which this clipping was 
taken, will be sent them in handsome form and for the asking. 


The Franco-American Food Co., 


42 West Broadway, New York, 





G00D COOKING. 


All who desire good cooking in their houses 
should use 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


A slight addition gives great strength 
and flavor to Soups, Sauces, and Made 
Dishes. 

One pound is equal to forty pounds of lean 
| beef, of the value of about $7.50. 








| Genuine only with fac-simile of J. von Lie- 
big’s signature in blue ink across the label, 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER, 


EPPrPSS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


| CASON seis 


Beware of Imitations. 


NOT 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 














LABEL 
AND GET 
HE GENUINE 







Make Plants Thrive 


—BY USING— 
ECLIPSE FLOWER DRESSING. 
Gives rich foliage, abundant bloom. 
Insfst that your seed-man furnish 
Eclipse or send 30 cts. to manufacturers 
—enough for 20 plants 1 year. 


LP. THOMAS & SON CO.?PE* 


Mention This Paper, 











*I do not know a greater household lux- 
| ury than Arkrnson’s Cologne. For twenty-five years 
I have never been without it.” 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys 
tem. Address Rood Magie Scale Co., Quincy, UL 


| 








Jes eunellse, 


g! Tricopherous 


FOR 


We THE HAIR 









An elegant dressing ex- 

quisitely perfumed, re- 

NS Ring! moves all impurities from 

Ry aL Za he scalp, prevents bald- 

any ess and gray hair, and 

e hick, Soft and Beautiful. In- 

fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the glands 

muscles and integuments, and relieving cuta, burns, 

bruises, sprains, &c. Price, 60 Cents. All Druggists. 
BARCLAY & co., New York. 





“The's subtle - fragrance 
exhaled and imparted 
by a fine Sachet Powder 


is always pleasing, and 
\that from our prepara- 
Pil G ions is both grateful 
jand permanent. Na- 





ture’s own perfumes 
always at hand and 
available. Sample jar 
of Violette or White 
Rose by mail, 25c. 


T. METCALF & CO. 


39 Tremont rex ‘ 
E. eso - co., 


Sold by ‘all Druggists. 


Rowlands 
Odonto 


A Rare, Fragrant, non-Gritty Tooth Powder, Whitens 
the Teeth, Prevents and Arrests Decay, Hardens the 
Gums, & Sweetens the Breath. Ask Drugzists for Row- 
land’s Odonto, of 20 Hatton Garden, London, England. 











“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed “becom: adies 


who wear their hair’ on 
up, according to size and color. 
So ee ae ask, with prep’n 


sent C.0.D. an to 
the m’fr for Il ‘ust’ a Price-Lists 
rameseteesnent 71 State-st.(Cent’1 Music Hall)Chicago 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





who is ac- | 


THE ‘CURIOUS 


misses the cheer and sustenance it supplies if deprived of it on the | 











CASH’S 
FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ 


AND 


CHILDREN’S 
WEAR. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 


Tae Soft Glow of The 


TEA ROSE 


Is Acquired by Ladies Who Use 


— POZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


TRY IT. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


DRESSMAKERS! 


WHY PAY HIGH PRICES, WHEN 
YOU CAN OBTAIN YOUR SUPPLIES 
AT FACTORY BATES? GOODS CUT 
IN ANY QUANTITY AT LOWEST 
WHOLESALE PRICES, 

25 per cent. saved. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Write for Price-list. Samples sent 











J. CHESTER, 74 West 23d St., N.Y. 


Lymn tg ARE RIBBON can be procured 
from JOHN DANIELIL & SONS, New York. 





SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER § BAZ. 


THE FEAST OF VENUS.—Froxu # 





h’§ BAZAR, FEBRUARY 1, 1890. 
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‘ROM | Patntina By L. Atma-Tapema. 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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“A VEINED HUMANITY.” 
a. would surprise many among the ordinarily 
cultured classes, who think that learning and 


taste are confined to those of their own circle, to 





know to what extent the shop-girls, the sewing- 
girls, the nurse-girls, and others in similar occu- 
pations, read and appreciate good literature. A 
workwoman said quite recently to a lady em- 
ploying her, “ How glad I should be if I could 

1 Mr. Longfellow all that Sandalphon has been 
tome.” Another not long afterward was found 


” 


Dr. Holmes’s “Chambered Nautilus 
was perfectly familiar, and another whom 
Shakespeare’s plays had given all the pleasure 
that it might have been supposed she would take 
in the dime novel—supposed, that is, byggne who 
did not pause to remember that good taste and 
natural refinement are not the exclusive posses- 


to whom 
to 


sion of the rich. And, to go on, Glasses of work- 
ing-girls have been found not infrequently to 
whom Homer has been read in translation and 
eageri\ listened to, and who know the beauties 
of Milton, and take pleasure in Cowper and He- 
ber, and enjoy the stories of the Round Table. 


We would, 
young 


of these. facts, advise those 
ladies who are using their spare hours in 
trying to improve or to give pleasure to those of 
their sex who are less fortunate than themseives, 
not to condescend to them from any lofty {evel 
of their own by reading to them the things which 
might at a rough thought seem better adapted to 
their scale of intelligence, but to lift these girls 


by reading, with inter- 


in view 


at once to their own level t 


spersed remarks, the things which they enjoy 
themselves, and which they themselves would be 
reading naturally if in the seclusion of their own 
libraries or sitting-rooms. Neither children nor 
grown people learn anything of us, presuming 
that we have anything to impart, when we are 
condescending, 

We must admit to our sources those whom we 
would thus help, share with them our enthusi- 


asms,and treat them as our equals, if we think 
to improve and enlarge them. And the moment 
we have shared what we have previously acquired 
and possessed, we ourselves go forward like the 
new growth of wood to fresh reaches, the more 
able to take with us every clinging vine, and give 
it our own strength. The poor who are yet not 
poor enough for alms greatly object to being pat- 
ronized. In order to be reached effectively, they 
must be met.on the common ground of humanity, 
and this as much in intellectual matters as in 
of The sewing-girls who like 
Longfellow and appreciate Holmes and enjoy 
Homer would very likely, taking number for 
number in proportion, as among the more highly 
educated, whatever message of beauty 
Browning has to give; but it is not necessary to 
read Browning, or any other system of rhythmical 
riddles, to them in order to let them feel that you 
take them into vour intellectual enjoyments; and 
instead of giving them a crust on the door-step, 
sharing with them that which you like yourself. 


those sociology. 


receive 





A PECULIAR INSCRIPTION. 
ROM the railway station ct Liibeck, the 
smallest of the three independent Hanse- 

atie towns of the German Empire, one enters the 
place through a remarkable medieval gateway 
of red brick and terra-cotta, thus reaching the 
grand market-place, on two sides of which rises 
the venerable Rathhaus—a Gothic building in 
brick, having many turrets, gables, and quaint 
spires. Beneath this is the Rathskeller, noted 
for its well-preserved vaulting. The chimney- 
f this apartment, where, in days of old, 
wedding festivities were celebrated, bears this 
peculiar inscription : 

“Menich man lude synghet wen me em de 
srut briniet ; weste he wat men em brochte, dat 
he wol wenen mochte.” 


piece of 


(Many a man sings loudly when they bring 
him his bride; if he knew what they brought 


him, he might well weep.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SULL WEIGHT 
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PERFECT M — 








Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter ofacentury. It is used by the 
United States Government. Endorsed by the heads of 
the Great Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and 
most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alum. ow 
fo Cans. PRICE BAKING POWDER CO 
MBW YORK. OHICAGO. 8T, LOUIS. 68AN FRANOISOO. 
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ve = 2 
Fe 8. ‘Levy.= 2 4 ee MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
STON.M | infancy to old age, are speedily, economicaily, and 
ost Reed | permanently cured by the Currouna Remepies, when 
all other remedies and methods fail. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutiovura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Cuoriovra Resoivent, the new Blood 

From the charming little CINDERELLA in the | Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 


“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Tueatre, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West St. 
N all .my trave is I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have nsed it for the past 10 years, and can safely 
advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 


disease, from pimples to &crofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soar, 25c. 
Resotvent, $1. Prepared by the Porras Drug anv 
Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





a a ples, blackheads, chapped and oily 


“ea 
sin prevented by Curiouna Soar. “ea 








The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
yerfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies and tof 3 ; . . ins and weak- 
Peantifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on | Relief in ae ae for me ae P . nd = 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., nesses, in Curioura po arn Paster, the 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


LADIES FREE} 


YOUR CHOICE. 
RR ERIK od 








100,000 DEMOREST CORSETS 
{00,000 SHOULDER BRACES 
100,000 Stockina Supporters 


AMARVELOUS OFFER 


By A Reliable House! 


Every lady has heard of MME. DEMOREST. Her 
naine isa by-word in every house in the land. Her 
tterns have been in use over 40 years. 
publishers of the well-known publicatioa, 


Mme. Demorest’s Iustrated Monthly Fashion Journal 


and we wish to increase its ogee sie 200,000 copies 
during the mexs 90 Cage, na Se that end we will give 


away to new subscri 
iY i” Demorest Celeb’d Corsets rn 


















“*f ~ Shoulder Braces 
“ oe Supporters 


FINE AMERICAN JEAN! 
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33 of a ‘\ 25] HOW TO OBTAIN FREE 
- os 
53 es The Mme. Demorest Corset 
E2 a Bend us 50 Cents f: one year's su bscription to 
4 gar JOURNAL an id 25 cents additional to pay postage 
= ‘and — 3 OENTS | in all, and a wil 
g you one of > bandon me CORSE REE. 
























How To Obtain 
1 Two Ariicles : 


Send us 50 Cen’ 


Bisbee ak 


SHOULDER BRACES 


A PAIR OF sane ono REE 


rate: © = niet nd fon ees au you th —y~ pees ra ve Pat f rot 
enta me all, and we m on these two artic ne a r 
CES and One Pair of STOCKING SUPPORTERS Pas 





Tan do » enaeny as we guarantee. pes been he. 
ian. on wake salir Lik, = Date Postal eal Note som oney Ord Order, or Registered Letter, 
When postal note is 1 ps. Address all communicati 
THE DEMCREST FASHION & SEWING MACHINE CO., 
: (7 EAST (4th STREET, NEW YORK. 
STOCKING | This offer should be taken advantage of at once as we will give away no more than 100,000 
SUPPORTERSS = ofeach article. SHOW THIS TO YOUR FRIENDS, {T WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN, 














EASILY, QUICKLY AND SAFELY REMOVED WITH 
oe 


IMNODENE 


LL 
AND THE GROWTH DESTROYED WITHOUT INJURY OR DISCOLORATION TO THE SKIN. 
ne 


DIscovERED BY ACCIDENT. In compounding another preparation, the incom- 
plete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing 
afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We pur ve 


> 
are 
_ 

s 


as no connection whatever with any other 
preparation ever used for. like | Darpoess, and no scientific discovery ever ob- 
CANNOT FAIL. If the hair be thin 
and fine, om | application will remove bas permanently. The heavy growth, such 
as the beard, or hair on moles, ma uire two or more applications before 
all the roots are destroyed. although ait air will be removed each application. 
joung persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use 
Modene to early destroy its growth. 
Recommended by ail who have tested Its merits—Used by people of refinement. 
Gentlemenwho do not appreciate nature's gift of a beard will find a price- 
less boon in Modene, which does away with shaving. It penctrates the hair 
follicle or sac and destroys the life principle, thereby peedering its future 
growth an utter impossibility. odene sent in safety mailing 
cases, postage paid (securely sealed from observation) on receipt of poses, 4 ie, size bottle, 
containing three times as much a and sufficient for any case, 82.00 ottle. Send money by letter, 
with your full address written very niy. Cc orreaponde ndence eocred' Pivete: Postage oe received the 
sameascash. (BE BURE TO ME TION YOUR COU D THIS P APER.) 








‘ 
4° 
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agents | MODENE MANUFACTURING Co., ‘CIN CINNATI, oO. ‘eenerat AGENTS 
wantes. MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS, j AND ADVERTISERS 
You can register your letter at any post-office and insure its safe delivery. WANTED. 


$i 000 REWARD. To convipee the public that Modene is an article of merit, we mail with each 
Fa IaCTALIM Oss ELCTCR Ga bottle sof a legal agreement to forfeit One Thousand Dollars to any Purchaser 
or Scientist, i odene fails to permanently remove the hair, or discolors or injures the skin in the elight- 
est_manner, wg any unpleasant sensation or feeling when applying or ever afterward. 

EVERY BOTTLE IS GUARANTEED. Cur THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT AS IT MAY NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








JOHN H. WOODBURY'S 


FACIAL SOAP, 
FOR THE SKIN AND SCALP. 


THE ONLY SOAP PREPARED BY 
A DERMATOLOGIST with a suecessful prac- 
tive of over 20 years. This soap has no equal for the toilet or bath 
Turkish Bath es) oe garg is unexcelled for shaving, and the milder 
forms of skin and scalp affections. Try it and be convinced, For 
sale by druggists, or sent by mail on = of price, 50 cents. 
10c. for 128-page book on all skin diseases. 





JOHN H., WOODBURY?S increasing prac- 


tice thas compelled him to remove to the elegant four-story bro yw n~ 





stone-front building, with a two-story laboratovy in the rear, at 125 
W.. 49d St., New York City. He bee as the finest parle ors and the largest 
establishment of its kind in the world for the treatment of the hair 
and — eczema, les, warts, cupertinn us hair, birthmarks, moth, 
red veins, ofly skin, ¢ 
F pte der marks, bleac hing, 
. jis t completed the sixth edi- 
on “ Distigurements and Imperfections of 
f the Hair and Sealp, and Their Treatment, 
any address on receipt of 10 cents. This enlight- 







OS 
the Skin and Diseases « 
which he mails to 
ens you on the subject of Dermatology, and enables you to under 


stand your imperfection 


If distant you can be successfully treated 
by mail, 


Consultation free at office or by letter. 


Send for 128-page book. 


INFLUENZA 


IS VERY CONTAGIOUS TO PEOPLE SUFFER- 
ING FROM IRRITATION OF THE THROAT. 
BY USING THE CELEBRATED SODEN 
MINERAL PASTILLES, THIS UN- 
FAILING REMEDY FOR SORE THROAT, 
COUGHS, CATARRH, AND HOARSENESS, 
YOU CAN PROTECT YOURSELVES AGAINST 
THIS DREADED DISEASE. EVERYBODY 
SHOULD KEEP A BOX OF SODEN MIN- 
ERAL PASTILLES IN THE HOUSE. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AT 25c. AND 
50c, A BOX, 





Pamphlets sent gratis on application by the 


Soden Mineral Springs Co., Limited, 


15 CEDAR ST., 2 NEW YORK. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION,. 
The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwarps & Son, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E, FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William St., N. a 


> wT A] * 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
citic the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distige 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
._ vertised poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish. “Address Mme, JuLIan, 48 E, 2th St., N. ¥. 











ASTHMA Cc 


SCHIFF MANN’S sheer CURE 


‘gists or 
ee Dr. ii. 








Ely’s Cream Balm 


is worth $1000 to any 
Man, Woman, or Child 


suffering from 


CATARRH 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS.,56 Warren St., N.Y. 


MARION WALKER. 


I wish toemploy a few ladies on salary to take charge 
of my business at their homes. Light, very fascinat- 
ingand meetenrals Wages $10 per wee k. Good pay for 
art time. References given. Address with stamp, 
Rs. MARION. WwW ALKER, Louisville, Ky. 





SALARY. $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 

60 allowed each month. Steady employ- 
mentat home or traveling. Nosolictting 

Duties delivering and making collections. No Postal 
Cards. Address withetamp, HAFER& UO,, Piqua,0. 





$3: 5A DAY for anyaaan oF iad indy. Write 
atonce, Franklin Co., Bichmond, Va. 








